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CES. AF: X. 
Adminiſtration of Turkiſh Fuſtice. 


HE monarch's deſpotiſm is 

not the greateſt evil in Tur- 
| key : his ſubjects would per- 
haps bear that without much murmur- 
ling, or great diſtreſs. The radical de- 
ſtruction of all ſecurity lies in the ini- 
quitous adminiſtration of their laws, 
vhich are an impending ſword in the 
hand of corruption, ever ready to cut 
Pl? their lives and properties. 


Taz overflowings of a tender mind 
puſt not lead us to conclude that the 
Vol. II. B ſteady 
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ſteady conduct of the Moulah, or judge 
of Scutari, and his poſitive refuſal to 
comply wit the XMHer- Aga's command, 
aroſe from his inviolable attachment to 
ſtrict juſtice ; for from the general and 
known practice it is rather to be in- 
ferred, that this Moulab was ſecured, 
pre- engaged, and pre-determined, by 
the potent motive of a bribe; and that 
thus tied down, he did not dare at 
otherwiſe, nor even venture to obey 
the peremptory command of the Black 
Eunuch. 


THexy tell us of ſome rare examples 
in Turkey of uncorrupt judges ; | 
have heard of one, but I have known 
none, 


THERE are in Conſtantinople {eve- 
| ral courts where cauſes are determine, 
and the plaintiff may chooſe in which 


{0 
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to prefer his ſuit. The inferior are, 
the Moulab of Galata, and the Stam- 
bole Effendi, or judge of Corſtantino- 
ple; the higher, the two Cadi-laſguiers, 
or judges of Europe and Aſia; and 
laſtly, the Vizir's divan, which is the 
ſupreme court of judicature. 


ManomerT has exempted his deſcen- 
dants from the authority of theſe juriſ- 
dictions; they are numerous through- 
out the empire, and are always judg- 
ed by the heads of their tribe ; in any 
cauſe, therefore, in which an Emir, or 
Green- bead, is concerned, their pro- 
per court is that of the Naꝶib of Sancta 
Sophia, or Ziup ; though I have ob- 
ſerved the Vizir always keeps a watch- 
ful eye over them, and occaſionally. 
controuls their proceedings. 


* The deſcendants of Mahomet are called 
Green-heads, from a green turban they wear. 
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Tu plaintiff has not only a conſi 
derable, but almoſt a certain advan- 
tage over the defendant; for as he 
chuſes his judge, his firſt care is to ſe- 
cure him. 


ALL the judges have a Naib, or de- 
puty, who is the real acting man, and 
generally guides and determines the 
maſter : to this man the firſt applica- 
tion is made, and the bribe is offered: 
if he finds the ſum worth while, and 
accepts, you are for the moſt part ſe- 
cure of gaining your ſuit. 


SOMETIMES, by bribing higher, the 
defendant may nonſuit his adverſary; 
or he may at leaſt, by quirk and quib- 
ble, be enabled to poſtpone the cauſe; 
perhaps, to remove it to another court; 
and thus protracting it, if he is the 


richeſt, tire him out, until, at length, 
the 


. 


the plaintiff is obliged to drop his pre- 
tenſions, juſt or unjuſt, and content 
himſelf with accepting a trifling com- 
poſition. 


Tux means of ſpinning out a ſuit, 
and eluding a deciſion, are various; a 
defect in the forms of procedure, ab- 
ſence or death of witneſſes, denying 
the validity of ſeals, the hand-writing 
of others, or even their own; or, as 
all proof is determined by witneſſes, 
and that theſe are found 1n abundance 
who will ſwear any thing for pay, when 
a cauſe 1s deſperate, an immediate re- 
lource is at hand; for ſuch witneſſes 
may be brought to any point as will 
puzzle the cleareſt cauſe, and juſtify 
the law's delay. 


Tazre are different ſpecies of wit- 
neſſes; ſome your neighbours and ol: 
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„ 
acquaintance; others, caſual; and laſtly, 
thoſe who make a profeſſed trade of 
attending courts of judicature, and 
live by it. On informing them of the 
merits of the cauſe, they firſt declare 
that they appear in it merely becauſe 
they fee the hardſhip and injuſtice in- 
tended againſt you; that, as they 
know you to be an honeſt man, on 
whoſe veracity they can abſolutely de- 
pend, they will therefore affirm as 
truth whatever you ſhall aver to them 
as ſuch. This profeſſion, which. they 
make with an affected earneſtneſs, :3 
the uſual Turkiſh ſalvo, and ſeldom fails 
to appeaſe all their qualms, as well as 
quiet all their ſcruples. 


Os ſhould it not have that effect; 
if the witneſſes inſiſt on better infor- 
mation, they are concealed in a private 
place, where they can hear all tht 
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paſſes in an adjoining apartment. Into 
this apartment the party with whom 
you are at variance is decoyed, and 
there ſuch conceſſions, by interrogato- 
ries, and other artful managements, 
are drawn from him as may make 
againſt himſelf : theſe the evidences re- 
port on the trial, and declare they 
have heard. Often indeed, on this oc- 
caſion, inſtead of the real party, 1 
friend of your own, who perſonates 
him, is introduced into the apartment, 
where he makes what conceſſions you 
pleaſe in the hearing of the concealed 
witneſſes, who can neither ſee nor be 


ſeen, and who do not chuſe to detect 


the fraud, but report to the judge what 
they heard, as ſpoken by the real per- 
ſon. In law-ſuits, no practice of this 
kind can ſtartle a Turk; all he is anxi- 
ous for, 1s ſome pretext, which he 
thinks may enable him ſtill to pals for 
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an hone{t man. Thus much for their 
firſt ſpecies of witneſs. 


TB laſt fort are thoſe who make 
a profeſſed trade of it, and are always 
ready at any man's ſervice for a dol- 
lar or two. By habit and long prac- 
tice theſe need no caſuiſtry, no ſalvo to 
their conſcience, but ſwallow their 
oath, true or falſe, and will ſtand or 
fall by their-evidence. 


Taz judges have their deputies, 
who manage their retainers, and other 
dependants; fellows who conſtantly at- 
tend the courts to bring them cuſtom : 
their buſineſs is to foment litigation, 
or to raiſe falſe ſuits, called Avania,, 
and attack thoſe on any pretence 
who are rich and can pay. No man is 
ſecure from day to day, eſpecially it 
he be a Chriſtian or Jew ; for let the 


caule 
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cauſe. on which the proceſs is founded, 
be ever ſo improbable, abſurd, or 
falſe, he muſt appear to it and defend 
it, when, if he has not ſecured the 
judge, a cloud of witneſſes are brought 
in, by whoſe teſtimony he is aſſuredly 
caſt, 


Many inſtances daily happen of de- 
mands on property, or complaints of 
injuries committed, which never had, 
and never could have, the leaſt grounds 
of exiſtence, 


IN general, let the cauſe be right or 
wrong, Chriſtians or Jews have no 
chance againſt Turks but by dint of 
money; happy, if that can fave them. 


NeiTyzs Chriſtians nor Jews are 
admitted as evidence againſt a Turk; 
but Chriſtians or Jews can witneſs for 
or againſt each other, 

Trry 
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Tux have no fubpcenas ; the law 
does not permit a ſummons, or ob- 
lige any perſon to give in their 
evidence; they muſt. do it uncom—- 
pelled. Turks, unleſs your depen- 
dants, will not. appear in favour of 
Chriſtian, or Jew : the mere force of 
money mult bring them into court, If 
they really know the juſtice of the 
cauſe, and have ſeen the fact, they 
generally expect the higher bribe; and 
that in proportion as they think their 
evidence material. If it is for 2 
Chriſtian againſt a Turk, it is ſcarce 
poſſible at any rate to engage them. 


A GEEK built a houſe, and plant- 
ed a large garden on a piece of ground 
which had been poſſeſſed by his family 
near fourſcore years: all the Hoggets, or 
deeds of conveyance, were in his hands, 
paſſed in due form of law by the ori- 


ginal 


EN 

einal Turkiſh proprietor from whom 
it was purchaſed. He nevertheleſs 
found himſelf ſuddenly attacked with a 
law-ſuit by a grandſon of that Turk, 
who declared that his grandfather had 
not ſold the ground; that as his father 
and he had been long abſent on the 
Grand Seignor's ſervice in the Perſian 
war, they could not lay in their claim 
before; but that he had now the wit- 
neſſes to prove that the Greek's deeds 
of conveyance were abſolutely falſe, 
and therefore inſiſted to be put in poſ- 
ſeſſion of his ground. 


Tux only reſource the Greek had 
left was, to remove his ſuit from an 
inferior court, to which he was ſam- 
moned, to the Vizir's divan, which, 
as he was under foreign protection, he 
eaſily obtained. His intention by that 
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ſtep was not to bring it to a hearing; 
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he knew that the witneſſes againſt him 
were ready, and that he would inevit. 
ably loſe his cauſe ; but the uſe he 
made of it, was to bribe ſome conſi- 
derable officers of the Porte, to threaten 
and deter his adverſary ; whil{t under. 
hand he had others who were bring- 
ing him to a compoſition, by which 
means. he ſtopped all farther proſecu- 
tion, though at no inconſiderable ex- 
pence. * 


TREsx caſes happen daily to Chriſt 
ans and Jews; eſpecially ſuch as the 
Turks ſuſpect, or know, to be opulent; 
often amongſt the Turks themſelves, 
but with more caution, as they can 
out- witneſs each other with more fa- 
cility, and that generally the rich can 
eat up the poorer. Hence may ap- 
pear, how precarious purchaſes oi 


lands or houſes made by Chriſtians 
ot 
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or Jews are in Turkey; yet it is their 
ruling paſtion to poſſeſs bot. 

A Main defence or proof in any 
depending cauſe, is a Ferfa, the previ- 
ous opinion or deciſion of the Mufti. 
The caſe is put to him in fictitious 
names, and concludes with the demand, 
Whether Zayd has, or has not, a right 
againſt Omar? Under this is written 
the Mufti's anſwer, which 1s ſimply, 
He has, or, He has not. — le can, or, 
He cannot. At the bottom of the pa- 
per the Mufti ſigns his name, always 
ſubſcribing himſelf, e the poor ſervant 
of God.“ 

Re Anas this . poor ſervant of 
God” never reads the caſe ; but leaves 
the whole conſideration of it to his 
Fetfa Emini, or deputy, who, as gene- 
rally, is well bribed before-hand ; he 
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puts the caſe in his on manner, and 
inſtructs the Mufti how he ſhould ſub. 
ſcribe it. This is ſo true, that there fre- 
quently appear oppoſite Fetfas in the 
ſame cauſe; ſo that when a party thinks 
himſelf ſecure on the Mufti's deciſion, 
he finds it of no effect in court, not 
liſtened to, and often totally rejected. 


\ Owe principal uſe to be made of 
them is, that when the judge is well 
ſecured by a bribe, though on the un- 
juſt ſide: he will then lay a ſtreſs on 
the deciſion of the Mufti as perfectly 
juſt, and ſhelter his own injuſtice un- 
der that ſanction; or at the worſt, when 
contradictory Fetfas appear, he may ta- 
vour the unjuſt by exhorting the con- 
tending parties to an accommodation. 


Fals witneſſes ſhould be puniſhed 
according to the Koran; however, that 


hap- 
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happens but ſeldom. Now and then a 
notorious vagrant and offender, detect- 
ed in his perjury, if it be in a cauſe 
againſt ſome great man, is led through 
the ſtreets on an aſs, with his face to- 
wards the tail, and an infcription de- 
claring him a Scheat, or falſe witneſs. 
Bur even this is ſeldom ſeen, except it 
be on the acceſſion of a Sultan. A 
new reign is generally uſhered in by 
ſome ſuch examples. He declares he 
will rule according to law, juſtice, and 
truth: as a proper warning therefore 
to the people, the Vizir lays hold of 
half a dozen of theſe witneſſes, and 
executes that pompous ſentence. ' A pu- 
niſhment ſo trivial has rather a ridicu- 
lous than a ſerious effect; ſo that the 
city of Conſtantinople ſwarms with 
theſe wretches : but was it even as ſe- 
nous as death, it may be juſtly thought 
their numbers would not diminiſh ; for 
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they are enocuraged by the men of the 
law, as the principal means by which 
their judges, ho are temporary, and 
almoſt annualiy removed fiaſten to be 
rich, and able to ſubſiſt vhilſt they are 
out of oft ι 1518 rmME07 151) if 
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To, do their, courts, 0: of law. all the. 
juſtice, 1. can, I. ſhall, conclude with 
two remarkable deciſions, the one of 
which fell under my, own knowledge; | 
the other! is, that I mentioned as hav 
ing heard it well atteſted, Ef 


A Shir freighted at Alexandria by 
Turks, to bring them and their mer- 
chandize, conſiſting in rice and dates, 
to Conſtantinople, met with a violent | 
ſtorm in the paſſage. The maſter told 
thoſe freighters who were on board, that 
he could not fave the, ſhip, nor their 
lives, but by throwing | into the ſea all 


the coods on the deck. 
'S 2 5 2 b Tu EV 


162204 "of 
Tazy conſented not only for them- 15 
ſelves, but for other freighters, Who were 
at Conſtantinople. When the ſhip ar- 1 
rived there, thoſe who had been on board { | 
joined with thoſe who had not, to pro- R 
ſecute the maſter of the ſhip, in order 
to recover the value of the goods he had 
hove overboard. The Moulab of Galata, 
before whom he was ſummoned, had the 
caſe fully repreſented to him, and his 
deputy, as uſual, had the procils of a 
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reward. x 
Wurd the parties appeared, and | | : 
the witneſſes were examined, the Mou- ; | 
lab reflected a-while, took down his } 
book, and gravely opening it, tald 1 
them, „the book declared, that the 1 
maſter ſhould pay the true value of 13 | 
thoſe very goods ;” that is, what the "3 
freighters could prove by witneſſes any | 4 


one would give for them, or what ; 
| Yor. II. C the 7 | 
| | 


. 
they were really worth on board of the 
ſhip, at the very moment the maſter 
was confirathed to throw them into the 
ſea; tlie omy means by which he could 
ſave the lives of his paſſehgers, amongſt 


whom were the Perle "whib now ſued 
him for it. 2 e 


Tux freighters ran out of court to 


find witneſſes; but the judge, who 


knew it was no object on which any 
would, or could dare to appear, with- 
out further heſitation gave his written 
decree in favour of the maſter. 


The ſecond caſe was before a young 
Cadi at Smyrna. A poor man claimed 
a houſe which a rich man had uſurped, 
The former held his deeds anddocuments 
to prove his right, but the latter had 
provided a number of witneſſes to in- 
validate them; and to ſupport their 


evl- 
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evidence the n more effecwally, . he pre- 
ſented the Cadi with a bag containing 
ye hundred ducats : the Cadi received 
it, When! it came to a hearing, the poor 
man told his ſtory, produced his writ- 
ings, but wanted that moſt eſſential 
and only valid proof, witneſſes. 


The other, provided with witneſſes, 
laid his whole ſtreſs on them, and on 
his adverſary's defect in law, who could 
produce none: he urged the Cad: 
therefore to give ſentence in his favour. 


Arz the moſt preſſing ſollicita- 
tions, the judge calmly drew out from 
under his ſopha the bag of five hun- 
dred ducats, which the rich man had 


dad Siren him, as a bribe; ſaying to him 
o . grayely, « You have been much 
ten miſtaken in the ſuit; for if the poor 
18 could bring no witneſſes in con- 

C 2 * firmation 
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1 
«* firmation, of his right, I myſelf can 
« produce at leaſt five Hundred :” he 
then threw. him the bag with reproach 
and indignation, and decreed the houſe 
to the? Rr PIT... 


Socn inſtances may happen once in 
an age, and deſerve to be tranſmitted 
to poſterity,z and, indeed, it is fre- 
quently. related by the Turks them. 
ſelves, as a moſt extraordinary and un- 
common example. 
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of Anbaſſiders. —T Deir Aidientes. 


HE Turks have properly no 
idea of the law of nations : they 


conſider themfelves as the only nation 
on earth, and regulate their whole 
conduct with others on poſitive com- 
pact, ſpontancous conceſſions, or uſage 


and cuſtom.” 


Fog EIN ambaſladors, 


therefore, 


have no other ſecurity but written 
conceſſions of which they have copies, 
or ſuch privileges unwritten, as their 


predeceſſors made uſe of. 


No longer than about fifty years 

ago, a Vizir, Jin Aly Paſha, thought 
them only civil ſpies, and was for re- 
moving the reſidence of ſuch trouble- 
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ſome gueſts to the Prince's-Iſland, 
nine wiles fram ert 


As the tracking powers remote from 
the Turks have no reciprocal advan- 
tages to grant them, their ambaſſadors 
in Turkey muſt ſubmit to ſuch terms 
as the government pleaſes to grant; 
and it is more ſurpriſing their capity 
lations or. conceſſions have been ſo well 
obſerved, than if they had been to- 
tally shared 


Warn there were only faur ambaſ 
ſadors and one reſident in Turkey, the 
character was ſupported wath more 
dignity, and held in higher eſteem by 
the Turks. 


IT is true, that their method of lv- 
ing was not the moit ſociable, but yet 
ſeemed the beſt calculated 10 egit. 
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reſpe& and eſteem. They copied the 4 
manners of the great men among the 
Turks; viſiting rarely; but when they 
did, it was with all the pomp of Eaſtern 
oſtentation: they dreſſed for that day in 
the moſt ſumptuous manner, had their 
ſervants in their rich liveries, and five 
or ſeven led horſes, were it only to 
| croſs a narrow ſtreet. They never ap- 
| neared in the ſtreets on common oc- 
caſions, nor went over from Pera, 
where their reſidence is, to Conſtanti- 
nople, but with all the ambaſſadorial 
| pomp and ſhew of repreſenting the 
| perſon of a great monarch : if to viſit 
Sancta Sophia, or if to ſee a Biram, it 
| was with written commands furniſhed 
to them by the Porte, who took care 
to have them eſcorted and attended by 
| proper officers : in ſhort, an ambaſſa- 
dor was thought by the Lower Turks 
to be a different being from the others 
E C's 3 et 
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of his nation; he Was ſeldom: ſeen; and 
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Fed act 1 wer Vn court. 
| i 919441 „ 

Wirts theſe aer vs, foreign 
miniſters of the ſecond order are in- 
creaſed, and with the four umbailador 
make up ten. ot fl 


Tus urgent delire, the princes of 
Chriſtendom! have ſhewn to obtain the 
_ Grand Seignor's friendſhip, at any rate, 

has greatly heightened the enormous 
* vanity of the Porte; and the increaſed 
number of miniſters has rendered the 
whole body leſs reſpectable in the eyes 
of the RAY 


Ir, perhaps, the ſame 1 maxims could 
6 have ſubſiſted, which had formerly 
been the rule of conduct between the 


four ambaſſadors, the fame conſe 
quences 


8-1 
quences would have yet reſulted; but, 
however neceſſary it may be,, men uſed 
to freedom, and to living in their own 
way, cannot eaſily ſubmit to ſuch con- 
ſtraint; and, indeed, there are few men 
who can ſuffice to themſelves, or find 
a ſufficient fund of entertainment in 
their own minds. A tacit compact 
may exiſt for a few years. between 
four, but it is almoſt impoſſible 
among ten: ſo that, as difficult as it was 
formerly to ſee an ambaſſador, you now 
meet them, or thoſe of the ſecond 
"rank; who the people have not learnt 
to diſtinguiſh from them, at every 
corner of the ſtreets, and in every part 
of the city. They make no ſcruple, 
at preſent, to viſit Armenian, Greek, 
or Jew, to run over to a Biram, or 
any, publick ſhew : ſometimes they 
meet with an inſult, which they con- 
4 eeal ; often with a puſh, which an in- 
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ſolent Turk will croſs the way to treat 
them with; and are commonly followed 
with theepithet Giaur, infidel, the Turk- 

iſh epithet of deteſtation and contempt. 


Is an accident of the graveſt nature 
were to happen to them in Conſtantino- 
ple, they can expect little or no ſatis- 
faction; for the Porte would immedi- 
ately throw! it on their own imprudence, 
and tell them plainly, as they haye 
done on ſuch occaſions, that ambaſſa- 
dors ſhould not expoſe themſelves in a 
crowd, but have acquainted the Porte 
when they have buſineſs abroad, and 
then they would be properly ſecured 
from inſult. 


In this ſituation, where publick mi- 
niſters are admitted on ſtipulated con- 
ditions and only cuſtomary privileges, 
as eaſily withdrawn as granted, it be- 
koves 


3 
boyes them, more particularly to live 
with, great eireumſpection ; to ſupport 
dignity with the Turks, and maintain 
decency and order in their families. 


WHEREVER this conduct is duly ob- 
| ſerved and Practiſed, few inconvenien- 
cies have ever ariſen in Turkey. With 
| ſuch a demeanor the ambaſſador will 
| find a ſatisfaction in himſelf, eaſe and or- 
der in his family, no revels amongſt his 
domeſtics, no riots and no inſults; and 
conſequently no complaints are made to 
himſelf, or to the Porte, both of which 
will otherwiſe too frequently happen. 
The Turks have a homely proverb, 


| © fiſh ſtinks firſt at the head;” meaning, 
That if the ſervant is diſorderly, it is 
becauſe the maſter is ſo, 


which they have not improperly ap- 
plied on ſuch occaſions : they ſay, the 
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Tur dignity and importance aſſum- 
ed by ambaſſadors in their reprefenta- 
tive character was, for ſome ages, it 
ſhould ſeem, thought too much on a le- 
vel with perſonal ſovereignty, to admit 
of a fixed reſidence, or permanency at 
any. court. 


2 FRM 


In thoſe times, therefore, *ambaſſi- 
dors were ſent only on very extraor- 
dinary, and temporary occaſions ; p as, 
on ſertling ſome immediate important 


point in conteſt ; on a negotiation of 
marriages; or, more generally, on the 
concluſion of a long and' bloody war; 
probably, as a publick mark of a ſin. 
cere reconciliation, and as proper no- 
tice to the ſubjects for their future con- 
duct, authenticating the ſecurity of 
their mutual intercourſe. | 


Tur Turks ality 6 A this 


latter very ancient cuſtom : ambaſla- 
dors 


0-1] 


dors never appear reciprocally but af- 
ter a war; and wherever the frontier 
is removed by the events of that war, 
there the exchange of ambaſſadors from 
the two courts 1s made, 


As ſoon as the ambaſſador paſſes 
on the Turkiſh frontier, the Grand 
Seignor i 18 conſidered as his hoſt, and 
the officer who receives him, ſtiles him 
| the Grand Seignor Mu ſapbir, his gueſt; 
whether i it is by ancient cuſtom amongſt 
them, a remain of the general hoſpitality 
of former times, or from the reſpect 
in which they hold the office of am- 
baſſador or whether it be only a pa- 
nde of the Grand Seignor's power 
and magnificence: whatever be the 
motive, he is, however, immediately 
provided with every neceſſary for his 
journey, or a conſiderable allowance 
| given him in money, which is conti- 


nued 


[ 30 J 
"Wit ar 


nued duting ! ſtay, at "Conſtant: 
nople. 


Tus ambaſſador from a commer: 
cial power claims the fate right, and 
enjoys it, though 1 in a leſs degree; his 
neceſfaries, however, are Fulty ſup- 
plied: but as ſoon as the journey End 
that emelufnent ceaſes. 855 


A Vie Ad is ſent by the Porte 
to receive him on the frontier, and to 
conduct Him fafe; his route” is traced, 
his reſting-· days in the feveral towns 
are fixed, as alſo the They, or allow- 
ance, he is to have for his ſubliſtence, 
and the number of horſes and carts al 
lotted for his ſervants and baggage : he 
is treated with reſpe& and diſtinction, 
and as well provided as the foad wil 
afford: the ſeveral diſtricts of the 
country furniſh the expence, and it 
| i 
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is paſſed at the treaſury in the article 
of their contributions, 


Tur countries through which the 
Chriſtian miniſters paſs, are generally 
gainers by; 1 it: for if one dollar is ne- 
ceſſary to defray their expence, in add- 
ing another as a regale to the YVizir- 
Aga, they obtain from him a receipt 
for four, which they paſs to the Grand 
Seignor as really paid. 


Ir is worth remarking with what 
incredible precaution, politeneſs, and 
lenity, the commiſſary, or Vizir- Apa, 
treats: the Turks i in the courſe of this 


the Bulgarian Chriſtians, if the ambaſ- 
ſador 505 not interfere, he will not re- 
ſtrain himſelf from uſing them with the 
cruelleſt n and indignity. 


Tur 


journey; but when he comes among 
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Tux flattering proſpect with which 
an ambaſſador is. iſſued into the Grand 
Seignor's territories, gives him not only 
the hopes of a continuance, but of an 
agreeable reception and reſidence neat 
the throne of the prince. 


Warn he arrives, he is welcomed 
by a meſſage from the Vizir, flattered 
and careſſed by a number of Greeks, 
Armenians, and Jewiſh dependants, 
with a ſervility the loweſt and baſeſt, 
and moſt diſguſting. 


Tux firſt opening of his function is 
to the Vizir: they both ſeat themſelves, 
the ambaſſador on a ſtool, the Vizir 
on the corner of his ſofa ; mutual civi- 
lities paſs between them, without any 


variation in language ſince the empire 


began. He is told, ** that as long as his 
maſter obſerves the laws of friendſhip 


with 


( 88 1 


with them, the Grand Seignor will cor- 
reſpond.” The honours of the Caftan, 
ſweetmeats, coffee, ſnerbet, and per- 
fume, are preſented to him; but when 
he departs they clap their hands, hiſs him 

out of the room, and two officers who 
| attend him, one on each fide, attempr 
at half-way, to make him turn and ſa- 
lute the Vizir, who never ſtirs off of 
his corner: he who forgets his cha- 
| rafter may be ſurpriſed into it ; but he 
who does not, keeps on his pace, and 
drives on his leaders. 


Ox an occaſion that offered of ad- 
julting the ceremonial with an ambaſ- 
| ador who thought himſelf offended, 
| this uſage was redreſſed, and it is to 
ve hoped continues no longer. 


How greatly ſoever ſuch indecency 
may ſhock the delicacy of a man 


Vor. II. D jealous 


L 34 ] 
jealous of his maſter's dignity, he has 
a much more humiliating ſcene to go 
through, at his ITS of the Grand 


__ * 
Agila 


Tux time appointed for the ambaſ- 
ſador to be over the water * is the morn- 
ing, at the break of day: on his land- 
ing he is received by the Chiaux Paſpi, 
or marſhal of the court, in a houſe 
deſtined for that purpoſe, the ſtairs 
of which are no better than a lad- 
der, and the room fit rather for the 
reception of a Poliſh 17 than for a 
man of his dignity, | 


Of rx, and 18 gen men, de 


Chiaux Paſbi is not there at the ambal- 
tador's ' arrival; but the common ex 


* His houts is in the ſuburb of Pera, ſepa- 
rated from Conſtantinople by a ſmall bay « 
creek of the Roſphorus ; it is the port for ſhip 
ping: this he muſt paſs whenever he comes 
into the city. 

FEE WY cuſe 


[ Ss } 
uſe is, that he is detain'd in the 
— at _ POIs mM 

Wan Fg firſt civiidies are paſſed 
over, an inſinuation is made to the 
ambaſſador, that he muſt expect the 
Chiaux Poſhi will ride at his right hand. 
This part of the ceremonial; long con- 
teſted, but never given up by the 
Turks, except only when they have been 
beaten into it, leaves the ambaſſador 
the ſole reſource of proteſting ; all other 
oppoſition is in vain : he, however, in- 
fiſts, that a gentleman of his retinue 
ſhall ride at his lefr. With whatever 
| ſeeming reluctance they admit this 
| claim, if urged with proper reſolution it 
| {ucceeds, It has indeed been often pro- 


* » 


e 


EX - 

ductive of ſerious conteſtation and diſ- 
2 Wk * 17! | . 

* order in the march; and ſometimes al- 


moſt of a ſuſpenſion of the audience. 
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Art Waiting ſotne time in that mi- 
ſerable chamber at the water · ſide, the 
Vizir's command arrives to let them 
know, tllat he is ready to depart from 
the Portt to the Seraglio. The caval 
cade then begins, and marches in ſtate 
to the Vizir's door, where, whether 
it rains, hails, or ſnows, the ambaſſa- 
dor muſt remain on horſtback in the 
ſtreet: to ſee his pomp, and to ſaluie 
his highnefs and his whole court, as they 
paſs by. When they are near the gate 
of the Scraglio, the ambaſſador's train 
advances ſlowly: on his arrival, he finds 
the Vizir ans: in ora 
eit NO 1 

In 1 micdle of this chamber an 
old ſquare ſtool is prepared for the am 
baſſador; and he is there fixed, if the 
Kool can ſupport him, at leaſt for tyo 
hours, hearing the deciſion of cauſes 
he does not underſtand; tho' if it be 

1 Pay- 


L I 4 

payiday" for the Janiſaries and Spahis, 
und this che Furks generally chuſe, 
he is entertained with ſeeing about two 
thouſand four hundred yellow bags 
of money told out and diſtributed; 
and this laſts at leaſt twice two 
hours; ſo that in a cold day, without 
4 fur, his very vitals may freeze; and 
at any time the ſpine of his back muſt 
ſuffer cruelly, for he has nothing to 
lean againſt to ſupport or eaſe it. 


gr 


Arx this part of the ſcene is over 
a ne- one ſucteeds: the dinner is ſerv- 
ed; che ambaſſador ſits on his ſtool, 
the Vizir on his elevated ſopha; a 
| round table is brought between them, 
nt each ſide of which is placed a hand- 
| kerchief folded up to wipe the mouth 
and hands ; fifty diſhes, ſucceeding 
each other; every half minute, come 
in like a tertent; a head- ſervant ſtands 
© D 3 near 


1 
near the ambaſſador with his arms 
bare: his office is to tear a fowl in 
pieces, and to lay the choiceſt mor- 
ſels of it before them, all which 
he performs with his fingers; he com- 
mends without ceaſing the excellent 
dinner, whilſt the Vizir preſſes his 
gueſt to eat, and, perhaps, enters into 
familiar converſation with him: and 


© C 
at the laſt, to crown the repaſt, one 
draught of ſherbet is ſerved. : 

EF 

Tux Grand Seignor all the while MF 
peeps through a dark window to ſee WF w 
the whole entertainment, and as ſoon as or 
it is over retires to his audience-room. hc 

el 
Tur Chiaux Paſbi enters with his for 
Talkiſh, or order in writing, to the he 


Vizir, to tell him, that the monarch 
is on his throne: he receives it with 
the utmoſt ſubmiſſion, firſt touches his 

I fore- 


1 39 J 
forchead with it, then kiſſes it, and hav- 


ArrER his departure, the ambaſſa- 
dor is told he muſt croſs the court- 
yard to go to the audience: he is pre- 


officers and attendants richly clad. - 


Bor he does not immediately enter 
the audience-room ; he is ſtopt in the 
court- yard, where, under a tree, by 


*% - 


on which, at other times, grooms, 
| hoſtlers,” and ſcullions lie to ſun them- 
| ſelves, though it ſometimes ſerves them 
for leſs decent purpoſes : on this, that 
he ſhould not wait too long ftanding, 
they deſire him to ſit until he is veſted 
with the Caftan. They do not exa- 
mine whether this, bench is wet or 
| * D 4 dry, 


ing read it, puts it into his breaſt, and 


| ceded by the Chiaux Paſbi with all his 


| way of bench, is a ſingle old board, 
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dry;;ceteant or dirty, more whether it 


rains urqſubdwyose As ſdo ag the cere- 
mony of eſting is dV er two' Capigis 
Puſincfr iet him by: the ſhoulders, and 
:conduftihim? in. Hegfinds the mo- 
narch at one corner ꝓhabed on his ſo- 
pha, higher by much! than common, 
and covered with a canopy; his legs 
rather pending: at his ſide lies a rich 
:1word, and ſome regalia. He eyes the 
-ambaſſador aſkew, hears his harangue, 
which, were it ſpoken with the elo- 
quence of Cicero, would gain little 
z attention : nor does it import in what 
language it is pronounced for the real 
zone is given in to the Vizir before, 
tranſlated by the Drugoman, or inter- 
preter of the Porte; who, after the 
ambaſſador has done, repeats it ex- 
tempore, in the Turkiſh language, to 
_ 1 ae 
Te Tur 


e 


| a8 } 


4 Tis: monarch ſpeaks:a few-words to 
the Viair, who advances towards the 
middle of the room, and anſwers the 
ambaſſador in their uſual common- 
place language: this the interpreter 
explains, andi thus the TEINS; 
and the amilaſſagerris Oy 
29 ei : Jones & 14 9919 
AER all is over, he HEE to whe 
delivered from the tediouſneſs of that 
day, and without further obſtacle to 
mount his horſe; and be gone: he mounts, 
it id true; but in the ſecond quadrangle 
'of the 7 Seraglio, he is ſtopped, and 
obliged to Wait on horſeback under a 
trer; until the Vizir paſſes before him 
on his return home; and ur He! is * 
tered. to en. * 10 2 
7 1 218999 | ODE Fig 1 
My vanity, or national ꝓride, 
uy not permitted Chriftian {-writers. to 
let this ceremonial in its true light; 


nay, 
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nay, ſome ambaſſadors have been for 
loftening and palliating the worſt of 
its indecorum. They have gone fo far 
as even to pretend, that the preſents 
they carry, and which they are obliged 
to give at every audience, reflect ho- 
nour on themſelves as the givers, but 
not on the Turks as receivers. 


Wnuokvrx is acquainted with the 
Oriental practice, and knows the oſten- 
tation, pride, and haughtineſs of Turk- 
iſh government, muſt know-that they 
look upon, and conſider ſuch preſents 
as actual tributes. 


THERE is one of their neighbouring 
courts who have taken it in a true, 
and a becoming ſenſe ; and ſtipulated 
in their treaties, that preſents ſhall be 
reciprocal, that they ſhall be exchanged, 
but not inſolently exacted. 

WI 


— 


131 


Ws may be ſurprized that other 
courts. have not followed this exam-, 
ple; but what appears more ſurprizing, 
is that very court never took into ſe- 
rious conſideration the nature of the 
ceremonial, and the indecent uſage of 
their repreſentatives. It is ſurely 
| ſtrange that the Imperial court ſhould 
have neglected it at the treaty of Paſ- 
frowitz, ſince they then thought it 
| expedient to make it an expreſs article, 
« that their ambaſſadors ſhould appear 
« at theſe audiences in what dreſs they 
| © pleaſed.” For before that time 14 

they were obliged to uſe the Turkiſh * 
habit. They moſt certainly were not 
informed of all the mortifying parti- 
culars I have related, or they choſe to 
| paſs over with contempt, what might 
| appear to them only the vain oſtenta- 
tion of a Turkiſh court. 
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I Must, however, obſerve, that ex. 
cept the maxtifications which attend 
an audienc e, it may on the whole be 
Alt rage a if ED ent are not in- 
combered with diſagrecable buſineſs, 
ſuch. as may interfere, with, the intere 


of Turkiſh individuals, orf the Por 


in general, they may, Jive in Turkey 
with great Aenne 6 h ſatiſ⸗ 


faction. Gods m7. Dae 
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— may be a queſtion,” other men, 
before they aſſembled to ether into 


dtics, or formed ſocieties Witfin the 
encloſüre of towns, were not more 
pure and undefiled in their manners, 
and endowed with greater rectitude of 
{ morals. We have reaſon to think they 
| were, from the hiſtory of mankind ; and 
our own obſervations will generally 
confirm us in the opinion. 


Tax more men are together, the 
more their wants increaſe, the more 
their paſſions are exalted ; and they 
b leek every means to ſupply the one, 
and ſatisfy the other. 
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Hexer, I once coneluded, arof: 
the difference between the city and 
the ruſtiek Turk : the former, artful 
and deſigning; the latter, open and ſim- 
ple, though equally with the other af. 
fecting an air of contempt and back 
wardneſs in their ſervices towards 
Chriſtians; the reſult, 1 Tuppoſe, of 
u neee und Pn” f 1 


k 3 | 


filth 


"Fa RON this appearance a was tempt- 
jo to enquire as diligently as I could, 
whether the Turks, living in ſeparate 
Hamlets, unconnected and unmixed 
with Greeks, Armenians, and Jews, 
were more virtuous and honeſt than 
in cities and villages, ' where all theſe 
religions were profeſſed, and the dif- 
feront ſects herding indiſcriminately to- 
gether, made, as it were, but one people. 
I putthe-queſtion.to ſeveral, without ob- 


taining a ſatisfactory anſwer : at length 
| the 


2 - 
Mn * 


E 3 


the ſame Efendi, with whom I con- 
verſed concerning the Koran, who was 
a native of Boſnia, had lived long in 
his own country, and who ſeemed: al- 
ways to think freely in matters of reli- 
gion, anſwered me, that they {ſcarce 
knew in a mere Turkiſh village, what 
trick, deceit, or roguery, were. amongſt 
each other; that having obſerved and 
compared the difference between them, 
and the villages in which Turks and 
Greeks were mixed, he found by un- 
doubted obſervation, that the latter 
tainted the whole community that 
they taught the Turks to deceive, to 
embroil their own families, ſeduced 
them into proceſſes and law-ſuits, in- 
pred che Cadi of the diftrict with the 
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his Protection, became his. inſtru- 
ments in the iniquitous means . ac- 
e it. | TIS 
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Hs 


luſt of gain, and, that they might have 
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Hz added, that nothing could furniſh 
better examples, or more illuſtrate the 
ſubject, than the manners of the Turco- 
men, bands of whom are itinerant 
through Afia, like the ancient patri. 
archs, and amongſt whom. fraud and 
deceit are almoſt unknown; but yet if 
they happen to mix with the Armeni- 
ans or Jews 1n villages or towns, they 
become as conſummately artful zs any 
of them; but then they feldom dare 
return to their own community, 


Bor how plauſible ſoever this may 
ſeem, I ſhould think, on farther reflex- 
on and better acquaintance. with Turk- 
iſh manners, juſter cauſes may be af- 
ſigned for their depravity; becauſe 
where men are expoſed by a corrupt 
adminiftration of juſtice, or otherwiſe, | 
to oppreſſion, ſelf-defence and neceſ- 
ſity will teach them cunning and de- 


ceit, without other inſtructors. 4 
yy b 
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He-muſt- he the righteous / Cadi of 


Smyrna, Wwho will not ſollicit bribes, 


nor foment litigation, and excite law- 
ſuits; ſince: by theſe means he acquires 
wealth almoſt without a riſque; and 
le: muſt be a moſt - righteous: Paſha, 
indeed, who, in traverſing a country, 
will not plunder for himſelf in every 
town and · village thro' Which he paſſes, 
under the pretence of taking his due; or 

who will hinder his retinue and depen- 
dants from plundering in like manner. 
As therefore the people cannot prevent 
the one or the other by force, they 
wi naturally exert their whole facul- 
ties to eſcape oppreſſion ; but lies, hy- 
; poeriſy, andevalion, are their only inſtru- 

ments of defence. Habituated to this, 
| from one ſtep they eaſily take the other, 
W and extend it thro? all their dealings: 

| this the tyranny and the example of their 

| ſuperiors muſt be allowed to contri- 
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Tus changes of Palbas Fram ons 
government to the other, ſometime: 
from the confines of Perſia to the 
confines of Europe, is one of the 
great grievances, and, indeed, almoſt 
the greateſt the ſubjects. ſuffer under 
what may properly be called miniſtry, 
or government in Turkey; for although 
a Paſba on this occaſion is limited to an 
allowance, which the country furniſhes 
from each diſtrict, in the ſame manner, 
and with the ſame indemnification, as 
they defray the journey of an ambaſſa- 
dor; and that the orders of the Sultan 
ſtrictly prohibitany fartherexaCtions; yet 
if he finds an effectual yenal protection 
at the Porte, or that the interior of the 
Seraglio has the power, and arc ſulfigi 
ently corrupt to ſhare in his extortzons, 
he 
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ke gives little attention to the ſove- 
reign's orders, or to his ſtipulated 
Thaym or allowance; but regardleſs 
whether they are Turks, Chriſtians, or 
Jews, who are the prey of his rapacity; 
he drains the very vitals of the coun: 
try, from the beginning of his journey 


to the end, and plunders without re- 
ift on of üer 


| Fo fix years, 1 fing the power of 
Bechir the Black Ki/lar- Aga who was 
executed in ſultan Machmut's reign, 
this evil became enormous; every Pu: 
Ha ſtrove to be his creature, and conti- 
nually gave him, or his dependants, 
large ſums for their ſupport and pro- 
tection. Commit what outrage he 
pleaſed, it was in vain for the inhabi- 
| tants of thoſe diſtricts through which 
| he paſſed to cry our againſt him, to 
come in bands with Arx Mabzars, or 
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general repreſentations of their griey- 
ances to the Grand Seignor. 


Ir they delivered their complaints 
to the Porte, the Vizir dared not lay 
them before the Sultan, dreading exile, 
or worſe: if preſented to the Sultan in 
his way to. the moſchee, it was either 
received from the complainants by the 
Black K/lar-Aga, or immediately put 
into his hands and ſuppreſſed. The 
proceeding, of the miniſtry on theſe 
occaſions was to tire out the complain- 
ants with delays, and then exhort them 
to return home, and truſt to the Viz 
for ſatisfaction and redreſs. 


Arz the execution of this Black, 
the Grand Seignor ſent out the thun- 
der of his commands, with threats of 
diſgrace and puniſhment againſt all 
Paſbas guilty of rapine, prohibiting it 

6 for 


C08 3 


for the future, enjoining them at the 
ſame time to give no preſents to his 
miniſters; for that, he found, was the 
pretence under which their rapine was 
exerciſed. 


Tut evil ceaſed for a time: it never 
continues in one ſtate, but ebbs and 
flows, and ſhifts according to the va- 
riation of power in men about the 
Sultan, who may ſometimes oblige it 
to intermit, like the paroxyſms of a 
fever; but his politico- medical abilities 
are not ſufficient to put an effectual 
ſtop to the return. 


 NoTwiTHsSTANDiING the general 
abuſe of power, the venality and the 
other defects which may be found in 
the Turkiſh government, their interior 
policy, or Proviſion for the ſecurity of 


individuals, is excellent, and worthy 
of imitation. 
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Hicnway robberies, -houfe-break. 
ing, even pilfering, are almoſt un- 
known amongſt them; be it in time 
of peace er of war, the roads are as 
ſecure as their houſes; the whole em. 
pire, eſpecially through the high roads, 
may be always traverſed with the ut- 
moſt ſafety; and, confidering the con- 
tinual run of paſſengers, it is wonder. 
ful the very few tragical accidents which 
happen; not one, perhaps, in ſeveral 
years, 


Tunis ſecurity poſſibly may be found- 
ed on the ſame principle on which our 
diviſions of hundredths and tythings 
were firſt inſtituted. 


For, in like manner, the whole 
Turkiſh empire is divided into diſſe. 
rent diſtricts of country, which are 


anſwerable for every robbery or mur— 
* 
det 


1 


der committed within its limits; they 
are therefore vigilant to prevent either, 
as they ſoon feel the weight of a ſe- 
vere and ſummary juſtice: for on the 
leaſt pretence, a great officer of the 
Porte is immediately diſpatched to take 
their examination; the diſtrict pays the 
expence of this inqueſt, whether they 
exculpate themſelves or not; nor does 
he depart, until he takes with him al- 
moſt their laſt farthing. | 


Tux meaner Turks, however, muſt 
have ſome motive ſuperior to that of 
fear to reſtrain them; for the country 
is ſo vaſt, and the roads are ſo open, 
from one extremity of the empire to 
the other, that they might rob and 
murder with impunity, and fave them- 
ſelves in ſome diſtant province, not- 
withſtanding every human precaution 
to prevent it. 
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I navt known a Franc in his own 
dreſs, who travelled alone round the 
camp of a Turkiſh army aſſembling for 
the Perſian war, and paſſed thro? it, with- 
out being aſked a queſtion, or receiving 
the leaſt interruption 1n his journey. 


WHETHER the Turks look on ſteal- 
ing with diſdain, as a baſeneſs unwor- 
thy of human nature; or whether they 
do indeed fear the laws, which, how- 
ever, are not very ſevere ; houſe-break- 
ing, or pilfering, by Turks ſcarce ever 
happens in Conſtantinople. 


Ix that city the Bulgarians are thoſe 


moſt to be apprehended ; they are ge- 


nerally the thieves ; but yet you may 
live there with ſecurity, and your doors 
remain almoſt continually open, 


Tux Greeks ſeldom rob any thing 
conſiderable ; but their fingers are as 
nim- 
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nimble as their genius is ſprightly : they 
will pilfer. Every little, they ſay, ac- 
cumulates until it becomes a heap; and 


that little is ſcarce miſſed, or, if miſſed, 
s not an object worth enquiring after. 


In general, however, many of the 
Ifland-Greeks are ſober and honeſt, 
| except with their tongues ; for they 
will ſay and unſay, invent and tergi- 


verſate, with a marvellous promptneſs 
| and fluency. ' 


Bix TH does not recommend to great 
offices in Turkey ; merit and abilities 


may exalt the cottager to the . higheſt 
office of the empire. 


Taz Turks do not think that blood 
can convey either the ſame faculties of 
the mind, or the ſame moral qualities 
from the anceſtor to the ſucceſſor; 
but they believe that virtue, wiſdom, 
cou- 
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courage, riches, in ſhort, every diſtri. 
bution of gifts and talents, and all the 
different ranks and orders of men, are 
decreed and allotted by the Supreme 
Being to the different individuals of 
ſociety, without any regard to particu- 
lar families; ſo that even the de- 
ſcendants of their prophet, who are 
very numerous, remain generally in 
the loweſt and moſt abject ſtate, en- 
joying only ſome trifling privileges, 
which can never influence their for- 
tune. 


I ossERvED, however, that ſome fa- 
milies are reſpected by the people, 
merely for the merit of their anceſ- 
tors. One, indeed, the deſcendant of 
Ibrahim Kan, is particularly diſtin- 
guiſhed by all ranks; and ſome pretend, 


that he is viſited twice a year by the 
Sultan himſelf, 


ISRA- 


11 


it 
IBRAHIM was Vizir to Mahomet II. | 9 


That Sultan, when he had ſubdued 
Walachia, left Adrianople, and paſſed 


over into Aſia to chaſtiſe ſeveral princes 1 18 
who had revolted from him. He was | i j 
ſtopped in his return from that expe- 1 110 
dition by an impoſtor, who pretended "208 
to be Muſtapha, the ſon of Bajazet, 1 5 
loſt or killed in the battle againſt Ta- 10 
merlane. This impoſtor was beſieging 1 
the city of Nicea in Bythinia, where $i 
Mahomet attacked and routed him ; of 
but, ſoon after, was taken ill of a dy- "8 


ſentery, and died. His fon Amurath 
was then in Europe warring againft the 
bulgarians, In this critical ſituation, | Ut 


the Vizir Ibrahim conveyed advice to W | 6 
Amurath of his father's death, but | 4] 
concealed it forty-one days from the Wi. 
knowledge of the army: public buſi- 10 
| nels went on as if he was alive till Wo 
Amurath arrived. b i 


For 
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Fon this, important ſervice, Thr. 
him had the title of Kan, almoſt equi. 


th 
valent to that of king, conferred on 1 
him, with many honours and large ſn 


emoluments; all of which were con- 
firmed to him and his deſcendants by 
Solyman Canauni, or the. Laweiver, 


commonly called the Magnificent, 15 
This family bears the name of Ibrahim 
Kan Oglu: they have built and en d. 
dowed an incredible number of rel. WF .. 
gious houſes, and public Xu for i Fi 
the reception of travellers, of wiuci WF - 
they are perpetual inſpectors and d WF. 
rectors. They are, in like manner as WF 
the Sultan himſelf, exempt from mix 

ing blood by marriage with any other 1 
family, and only have concubine, eg 
They can refuſe to accept any office Wi any 
in the adminiſtration 3, and] have been Wl. 0 
told, that they have the only hereditary em, 


title in the empire, that of Great Hupt! 
man, or Great Falconer, 


1 1 

AmonosT the deſcendants of Vizirs, | 
the Kiuporli family, of whom there 
are few remaining ; and in the law, 
that of Damas-Zade, whoſe anceſtor 


was the firlt M»f77 after the taking of 
Conſtantinople ; are both infinitely reſ- 


» WK pefted by the people. : 
ls general, I think to have ſeen, that WW 4 


| the people pay regard to the deſcend- 1 
ants of Paſbas, or of conſiderable 1 
| Effend's : perhaps the attention ſhewn 


— — — — 
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chem, may be in proportion to their 1 
wealth and connections, or their pub- "x4 
as | 1 


| lick donations. 


Bur what is certain, and ſeems an "vl 
eſſential mark of diſtinction, is, that 318 


ee 

ay man in the empire who marries a 4 | 
” | lady deſcended from a Paſha, or an 0! 
1 eminent perſon in the law, or, indeed, | | 


of any other profeſſion, muſt content We | 
him- 11 
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himſelf without any other wife; no: WW * 
does he dare have a concubine in the 
ſame houſe. I have feen it carried far. 
ther by a Vizir who was thus married, 
for though he had his concubines out 


of the houſe, he was obliged to con- tl 
ceal It very carefully from his lady. al 


Tur Turks are ſtrong in their 2 


rental affections, and the children re- the 
ciprocal in their obedience, ſubmiſſion, qu 
and filial duty: ſuch education leads 
them to much ſeeming modeſty with WF + 
their ſuperiors, and the young men to WF © 
great veneration towards the old, Per- lf 
haps this, with their total, and very early WF ©! 
ſeparation from women, has infuſed tha i ha 
remarkable baſhfulneſs in their behavi- 8 
our towards them, and. occaſions th: 
reſpect with which they treat the ſex. BF vil 
A man, meeting a woman in the 8 


ſtreets, turns his head from her, as if 
1 were 


E 


ſeem to deteſt an impudent woman, 
ſhun and avoid her. 


Any one, therefore, among the Chril- 
tians, who may have diſcuſſions or 
altercations with Turks, if he has a 
woman of ſpirit, a virago for his 
wife, ſets her to rout and brow-beat 
them.z and by this means not unfre- 
quently gains his point. 


Tur higheſt diſgrace and ſhame 
would. attend a Turk who ſhould raſhly 
lift his hand againſt a woman; all he 


can venture to do, is to treat her with 
harſh and, contemptuous words, or to 


go off. 


Tux ſex by ſuch ſtreſs on this pri- 
 vilege, that they are frequently apt to 
| indulge their paſſion to exceſs, to be 

moſt unreaſonable in their claims, and. 


2 vio- 


were forbidden to look on her: they N 
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violent and irregular in the purſuit of 
them. They will importune, teaze, and 
infult a judge on the bench; or even 
the Vizir at his divan: the officers of 

| juſtice do not know how to reſent their 
| turbulence: and it is a general obſer- 

vation, that to get well rid of them, 
they often give them their cauſe. 


A REMUAREK ABLE ſcene was acted 
by the women at the acceſſion of ſultan 
Muſtapha. | 


— — 


His Vizir, Regib Mehemet Paſha, 
who, towards the end of the preceding 
reign, had found himſelf unſtable in 
['1 his poſt, and who expected daily by 

| the internal intrigues of the Seragio pte 

1 to be depoſed, neglected to provide mo 
ö 4 the neceſſary ſupply of corn and ri WF the: 

wer 
they 
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1104 for the yearly conſumption of the ci 
1 tho? an eſſential part of his duty; th 
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publick granaries were almoſt empty, 
and leſs rice than uſual had been import- 
ed: however, contrary to his expecta- 
tion, he found himſelf inveſted with full 
| power by the new Sultan, and rendered 
abſolute; but then it was too late in the 
ſeaſon for him to introduce plenty. Bread 
mixed up with oats, barley, millet 
and ſand, was dear and ſcarce; and rice 
hardly to be bought at any price. 


— 4 


Is this diſtreſs, the men bore their 
want with paſſive and ſullen diſcontent ; 
but the women, impatient and daring, 
aſſembled in a conſiderable body, and 
| with hammers, chiſſels, and files, at- 
tacked the magazines, where they 
pretended rice was in great quantities 
| monopolized. No oppoſition could ſtop 
them; and whilſt the publick officers 
| vere perplexed what party to take, 
| they broke. open locks, bars, and 

Vor, II. F bolts, 
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bolts; entered the magazines, took 
with them fuch quantities as they could 
ny off, and went go ee 


4 OY: 


"New . theſe made rioters were 
ever punifhed, as far as we knew; and 
if you ſpoke to a grave Turk about 
them, he would tell you with a ſneer, 
it was only n W. WO- 
nnd 10 K SAW 113% 


- „ee heard it averred by a perſon 
of great veracity, who had lived fer 
ſome years in a Sultatf's: Harem of 
the blood royal, that it Was impoſſible 
for women to behave with more de- 
ceney and modeſty than the Turkiſh 
ladies did, and that they treated each 
e with the anna a. 705 


„. 


In families of the higher claſs, where 


education is more exalted, where real. 
q bs ing 
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ing of their.own language, ox che Ara- 
bian, 1s probably cultivated ;, Precepts 
of virtue and morality, of gentle de- 
meanor and good breeding, chaſtity of 
manners, with whatever decorates the 
lex, and renders them e may 
de eee 
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aide in 0 it is hho that 
the women who are ſold or preſented 
to their great men, either for wives or 
concubines, have their price and value 
regulated not only according to the 
beauty or form of the perſon, but ac- 
cording to thoſe acquired graces, and 
artificial allurements, which they have 
mduſtriouſly been taught: theſe are 
always ſuch as may conduce to raiſe 
and inflame the paſſions. Hence they 
teach them vocal and inſtrumental 
muſic; certain peculiar affectations in 
their gait; and often ſuch dances as 
1 | to 
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to a modeſt ſpectator, would appear 
rather indecent. 


F ACTS, r which we can be tho- 
roughly aſſured of the female charac. 
teriſtic in Turkey, are difficult to come 
at; accident may throw them in our 
way: one fell in mine, which, if it did 
not ſeem to ſuggeſt too uncharitable 
and ungenerous a way of thinking, 
might lead us to judge of the whole: 


Crimine ab uno diſce omnes. 


Tar Harems of great men, that is, 
all the ladies, and their attendant, 
are in- the ſummer ſeafon frequently 
permitted to walk abroad an airing 0n 
Foot, either in the fields on the borders 
of the Boſphorus, or other ſuch pub- 
lic places: theſe parties generally con- 
fiſt of twenty or thirty, and ſometimes 


of forty or fifty women, according t9 
1 5 the 


169 J 

the opulence of the maſter; and they 
are always attended by the guardians 
of their chaſtity the Black Eunuchs. 


Ir is common with the Francs or 
Chriſtian foreigners to paſs over to the 
Aſiatic ſide of the Boſphorus for an 
evening's recreation. Two of them 
went thither as uſual with ladies, attend- 
ed by Janizaries and ſervants. As they 
were returning ſlowly, they heard a con- 
fuſed noiſe of female voices following 
them. Their curioſity prompted them 
to ſee, as well as hear : they turned 
ſhort, and ſtopped. They found theſe 
voices proceeded from two Harems, 
compoſed of near forty women : their 
faithful watchmen the Blacks attended 
on each ſide, guarding them, though 
at ſome diſtance. One of the ſpecta- 
tors ſtood longer, and with more ear- 
neſtneſs to contemplate their figure and 
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behaviour, | He thou; ht they would 
rather avoid than nach him, He 


was m miſtaken : : for on a ſudden, he 


found. "himſelf ſeized by a ſeeming 


dapper briſk girl, followed by the 
whole band; who firſt accoſting him 


with indelicate amorous expletives, and 
after with ſoothing and tender exprel: 


ſions, attempted to Wee the 85 


of his whole dreſs. 


Tur Reet of the Sata! and the 


army of females about him, left him 


but the unge reſdurce of laughter and 
ſtruggles: he could not debarraſs him- 
ſelf from ſuch numerous, determined 


aſſallants by threats nor intreaties; nor 


vanquiſh the vehemence of their curio- 


fity, by repreſenting the ſhame to 


* 


which they expoſed themſelves, by 2 
behaviour ” groſly and dew Je? 
TEC” 


JIE) 4 g : : 
| | Av 
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Ax old Janizary attending him, ſtood 
at fome diſtance, as it were in amaze. 
His Mahometan baſhfulneſs would nor 
permit him to adyance towards wo- 
men; nor would he have dared to 
Jay his hands on them : all he ventured ' 


at in the fray, Was to work up A ſtern | 15 
countenance towards the Black Eu- 1 
nuchs, and with a Stentorian VOICE to f 1 
exclaim againſt them and their wards, 4 | 
telling them they were the guardians N 


of proſtitutes, rather than of modeſt 
women; and urging them to exert them- 1 
ſelyes to free the man from ſuch im- 9 


. 8 WA 

portunate violators —Al in vain. 1 
>. 468 

A vou man of the company, a . 
. . j/ 775 
foreigner, either envying the other, 1 

or prompted by compaſſion at ſeeing W114 


vanced ; and as he ſpoke more Turkiſh 1 
than the perſon engaged, began to ex- ll 

| 

| 


F 4 poſtulate 1 


C 52 1 
poſtulate with them, ſometimes with a 


ſmile, and ſometimes with a frown, 
Whether his countenance, his form, or 
his greater youth, were more attrac- 
tive, they at once quitted hold of their 
firſt prey, flew on him with eager and 
inquiſitive hands, and whilſt he under- 
went the ſame treatment, gave the other 
time to reach his boat. The youth, 
_ robuſt and active, diſengaged himſelf 
after much ſtruggling, and at length 
with difficulty ſaved himſelf by flight; 
happy not to have been quite ſtripped, 
and to have been able to Join the com- 
pany with decent covering. 


I uus add, as the general opinion, 
and what I have always heard, that 
the Turkiſh ladies in general are ra- 
ther immodeſt and libidinous. This 
may poſſibly be applied with ſome jul- 
tice to thoſe women who are ſold, or 


Pre- 
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preſented t to the _ and the a 
lent. . Hai | 


10 1 22 
Hexer, a rellection occurred to me, 


which, J. have often made to ſenſi- 
ble Roman Catholicks in their own 
country, that a convent education for 
young ladies deſtined to act a ſocial 
part, and live amongſt mankind, is 
improper and dangerous. 


"Tary are kept up recluſe, debar- 
red the converſe of men, until they 
are almoſt nubile: if they drop a word 
concerning them, it is reckoned inde- 
cent, and draws on them the frown of 
their ſuperior; even to think there is 
a ſex different from their own, is almoſt 
criminal; in ſhort, every natural ſenti- 
ment muſt be ſuppreſſed. 

Tarik teachers do not reflect, that 
human nature craves after what is for- 
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bidden-y that unextinguiſhable curio- 
ſity works up the imagination, and in. 
flames the paſſions; . and that, there- 
fore, young women juſt freed from 
confinement, and entering the world 
without experience and without know- 
ledge, mult fall a prey to the firſt 
bold invader of their affections. Such 
an education frequently occaſions ei- 
ther a ſhipwreck of their virtue, or 
a diſproportioned and unhappy mar- 
Tiage : thus a youth, of _ conſtraint 
ends in a life of miſery... Let them 
converſe early with men. and mix be. 
times with that general ſociety in which 
they are to paſs their lives; for leſſons 
of modeſty muſt make the . ſtronger 
impreſſion on them, when. they ſee the 
miſchiefs and, misfortunes which attend 
the want of it; it is adding example 


to precept. 


WHENCE 
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Wurzer the idea of the tranſcen- 
dant beauty of Turkiſh women has 
ariſen, is difficult to ſay, unleſs it be 
from thewarm imaginations of inventive 
travellers, who have raiſed theſe beau- 
teous phantoms, ſketched their forms, 
and became enamoured with originals 
they never ſaw. 


Hence, throughout Chriftendom, 
the fair | Circaſſian has been the ſub- 
ject of romance and ſong; when, 
perhaps, there are not two men in it 
who ever ſaw one of theſe Venus's. 
It js certainly impoſſible in Turkey : 
for from infancy to old age, ſcarce a 
fingle trace of a Turkiſh woman's 
face is perceptible, No adult maiden 
is ever viſible, nor no married woman, 
except to their parents, brethren, or 
huſband. As ſoon as they put on the 
Macremma, or Veil of Modeſty, every 
| fea- 
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11 
feature of their face is covered , Except a 
ſmall part of the noſe and eyes; and 
ſome have carried that cuſtom to ſuch 
an extreme of delicacy, that when they 
feed their poultry, if there is cocks 
amongſt their hens, they will not ap- 
pear bees them without it. If Praxi- 
teles or Apelles, with an angelic con- 
ception added to their art, had met the 
two Harems on the borders of the Bol- 
phorus, they could not have formed 
the leaſt idea of the contour, form, or 
proportion of the face and features of 
one perſon in them; all to be diſtin- 
guiſhed was black or blue eyes, and a 


faint perception of the nrtenide of 
the ſkin. | 


* 929 > 
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HoweveR, as they carefully preſerve 
their faces from the harſh. influence of 
the different changes of the air; 28 
their hours are regular, and they are 

3} not 
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not expoſed to a nocturnal atmoſphere, 
or to the mixed warm exhalations of 
crowded rooms; we might expect, that 
if the original formen is beautiful, 
and nature has given them a fair and 
vivid complexion, thoſe charms would 
be preſerved many years, and only ſuf- 
fer a gradual decay at the approach of 
old age. | 


Tur Greek women are not tied 
down to the rigorous obſervance of a 
Turkiſh reſtraint ; they viſit frequently, 
and, except in the ſtreet, their faces 
are not muffled up in the Macremma. 
Of theſe we may ſpeak with certainty; 

they have; for the moſt part, good fea- 
tures and pleaſing countenances ; but 
in general rather a tarniſhed than a fair 
complexion. 


Tux one and the other, indeed, be- 
come s Gecayed before nature intended 
it: 
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it : they deſtroy. the whole texture of 
the ſolids by the too frequent uſe of 
hot baths, and CF haſten too early to 
matrimony. 9 


Tur Turkiſh women are, obliged to 
bathe by the precepts of their religion; 
the Greeks by cuſtom, luxury, and 
choice, | 2 


Tus numbers of publick baths at 
Conſtantinople are prodigious, and of 
the private ones incredible. The laſt, 
indeed, are the higheſt indulgence of 
luxury and vanity; for all who are any 
ways in caſy circumſtances, have con- 
venient baths of their own; and among 
the more opulent it is common to have 
them moſt magnificent. 


- Taz Turks and Jews. may, on ac- 
count of their religion, be held exculc- 
2 able, 
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able, even in the extravagance of that 
expence; but the Greeks and Arme- 
mans have only empty vanity to apo. 
logize for it: they nevertheleſs indulge 
that vanity, although they tremble that 
a Turk ſhould know they dare imitate 
them, or outvie them in magnificence. 


Taz publick and private baths may 
differ in their ornaments and dimen- 
fions, but do not vary in their models 
ind ſtructure; they ſeem formed merely 
for a decent and a modeſt uſe. 


Tux conſiſt of three rooms: the 
firſt is a large hall, where the bath- 
ers wait till the bath is ready for 
them; the ſecond is a room in which 
they dreſs and undreſs; and the third 
is the bathing-room. The bath itſelf is 
| 2 large ſtone or marble ciſtern, of Capa- 
city ſufficient" to receive a man lying in 
G3 | it 


? 
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it at his full length: in the public baths 
a number of theſe ciſterns are placed: 
they are ſupplied with water by ſeve- 
ral pipes conducted through the walls, 
The bath-man, or woman, according 
to the ſex of the bather, attends, waſhes, 
rubs, and dries them with ſurpriſing 
dexterity and art, ſuppling and ſtretch- 
ing the joints in ſuch a manner, that 
imagination would perſuade one they 
diſlocate every part of the body; and 


yet this operation occaſions rather an 
agreeable ſenſation, 


Tur women are generally attended 
by a female ſlave, or ſervant of their 
own: they undreſs in the room ap- 
pointed for that purpoſe, and put on 
their bathing-cloaths, which are utu- 
ally of blue and white checked cotton. 
After they have bathed, they return 
again into this room; there is a ſopha 
| 6 in 
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in it, on which they throw themſelves 
and are dreſſed, and when ſufficiently 
cool, return into the hall. Thoſe who 
chuſe it, have the bath heated on pur- 
poſe for them but two never bathe to- 
gether in the ſame ciſtern; and dif- 
ferent hours of admittance are aſſigned 
to the different perſons who intend 
bathing the ſame day. Indeed, the 
heat will not admit of a long ſtay in the 
bathing ciſtern, though moſt who uſe 
them indulge to too great an exceſs. 


Ir is cuſtomary in Turkey to marry 
young boys of thirteen or fourteen to 
girls of eleven or twelve, and ſome- 
times even under that age: the practice 
Is common among all ſects of religion. 
| They are joined together on the good 
faith of their parents or relations ; for 
they are never permitted to ſee each 
ether before the nuptial night. Various 
Vor. II. © tricks, 
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tricks, it is ſaid, have been played on 
theſe occaſions among the Greeks and 
Armenians: the lame, the deformed, and 
the blind, were often matched to beauty 
and vigour. When the parties impoſed 
on complained, the contrivers of their 
diſappointment would anſwer with a 
compliment to their beauty and good 
qualities, and a profeſſion, that their 
inducement to this fraud was only a 
deſire to improve the race. This injury 
15 the greater, as Chriſtians cannot eaſily 
obtain a divorce : but at preſent, in- 
deed, the Greek girls become daily 
wiſer, and generally inſiſt on a peep at 
a window, or in a room ; and they are 
not ſo ſcrupulouſly delicate, as not to 
unveil to their ſuitor. Nay, they ot- 
ren marry without conſulting farther 
than their own inclination. 


TAE 
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Taz Turks are more conveniently 
circumſtanced in regard of the matri- 
monial tie. The Grand Seignor is in- 


tirely exempt from it ; he claims the 


privilege Mahomet reſerved for him- 
ſelf; and to avoid a formal contract of 
affinity, or, in the Turkiſh phraſe, not 
to mix blood with any family in his 
empire, he has no wife, but only con- 
cubines. The firſt of them who brings 
him a ſon is called the Sultana Haſeki : 
ſhe is crowned with flowers, takes on 
her the prerogatives of a wife, and go- 
verns in the Harem. 


OTutzr Turks are allowed four 
wives. They may marry, as it is called, 
Kabbin; that is, they appear before the 
tribunal of juſtice, declare the wo- 
man to be their wife, and enter into 
an obligation, that whenever they ſhall 
think proper to diſmiſs her, they 
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will maintain the children, and give 
her a certain ſtipulated ſum, which 
they proportion either to their circum- 
ſtances, or to the time they judge it 
may be convenient for them to coha. 
bit with her. It is no ſtain to a vo- 
man's character that ſhe 1s thus put 


away, nor much impediment to her 
finding another huſband. 


AmoncesT the middling or com- 
mon people, the ſum 1s generally very 
moderate, and runs from * five thou- 
ſand to a hundred thouſand aſpers. 


Hence you find few of this rank 
who have more than one wife at one 
time; for they frequently change, diſ- 
miſſing one and taking another, as it 
1s done with little trouble, and at no 
great expence. 


An hundred and twenty aſpers is two fhil- 
lings and ſixpence. 
THE 


Taz opulent have often three or four Ul 


wives, and perhaps many concubines ; 
but if they-chuſe to abide by the more 
laudable part of the law, and keep 
only to wives, it is equally convenient; 
for they may alternate and change as 111} 
| often as the number will admit. 1 0 
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Arx divorce they may retake the 
| ſame woman a ſecond, but not the 


third time, unleſs ſhe has been mar- 144 
ried to another huſband. No man can 114 
marry a divorced woman ſooner than 4 


| four months and a half after a total 
ſeparation from the former huſband. 


Taz man may oblige the divorced F 
| woman to nurſe any infant ſhe has borne 
| him till it is two years old. 


From hence we may readily account 


| Why few common proſtitutes are to be 1 
G 3 | found its 
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found amongſt the Turks : their very 
religion furniſhes them, whatever their 
conſtitution and temper may be, with 
a ſuper-abundant variety and ſatiety of 
women, 


WHeTHER from ſuch a promiſcuous 
uſe of women, or from whatever other 
cauſe it may ariſe, there is not that 
number of children in Turkiſh fa- 
milies which the idea of polygamy 
naturally ſuggeſts : nay, it may be at- 
firmed, that they have not, in general, 
as many children as are found in com- 

mon families of Chriſtians or Jews. 
Giul Achmet, who died Paſha of the 
Morea, had the greateſt number | 
have heard of in one Turkiſh family; 
he had nineteen. Among Chriſtians, 
I knew one family of twenty-one, and 
another of twenty-three children, by 
one mother in each family. 


May 


1 


Ma it not from hence be inferred, 
that polygamy is deviating from the 
law of nature ? Is it not a ſtrong pre- 
ſumptive argument to prove, that as 
the number of male and female births 
run almoſt in equal proportion; ſo 
to keep up a conſtant order of popu- 
lation, one woman only ſhould be al- 
lowed to one man. | 


Nay, that this ſuppoſed proportion 
between the number of men and wo- 
men holds true, may be juſtly con- 
cluded from the obvious conſequence 
of polygamy in Turkey ; for to what 
other cauſe can it be attributed, that 
they have not a ſufficient ſupply of 
women for their men? It is evident, 
that throughout the vaſt extent of the 
Mahometan dominions they have it 
not, but that women are daily imported 
amongſt them from other countries: they 
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are a merchandize of an exotic produc- 
tion; the price of which ebbs and flows, 


according to the r or ſcarcity of 
the market. 


Was ſupplies this want by the num- 
bers of female captives it furniſhes : 
the Turks in their excurſions are very 
eager at ſeizing them; and women are 
then plenty and cheap. 


Bur what is ſtrange, in time of peace 
the mere poverty and miſery of their 
neighbours the Georgians, who are a 
kind of Chriſtians, oblige that wretch- 
ed people to furniſh ſpontaneouſly their 
choiceſt maidens to the Mahometan 
markets, as their country muſt ſtarve 
and periſh without- that ſpecies of com- 
merce. 


I cannor help obſerving how the 
world has been impoſed upon and 
8 amuſed 


189 J 
amuſed with romantic ſtories of the 
artful and ſubtle amorous intrigues car- 
| ried on with Turkiſh ladies. It is 
as eaſy to ſcalade the heaven, as to 
come at them: their apartments are 
fortreſſes, moſt of them ſurrounded with 
high walls, and they have not a window 
which opens towards the ſtreet ; their 
guardians are ever about them; and the 
ſecret can never be with-held from ten, 
twenty, or double that number of 
other women. They ſeldom or ever 
walk the ſtreets but in infancy or old 
age; the rich are never ſeen : and were 
opportunities to offer, which might 
render it poſſible for a Chriſtian to 
attempt an intrigue with a Turkiſh 
woman, he knows, that on detection 
immediate death is his doom; and 
that thoſe who have been acceſſary, 
whether by encouragement or conni- 
vance, ſhare the ſame fate. 
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Ir is difficult to give a juſt account 
of the manner in which Turks, men 
or women, ſpend their time when at 
home. Some of the former are un- 
doubtedly ftudious, though moſt of 
them ſeem ever buſied about money. 
affairs and their perſonal intereſt. When 
they are diſpoſed to enjoy ſome relaxa- 
tion or amuſement among themſelves, 
the diverſions are ſtory-telling, quaint 
jokes, cheſs or draughts, and not un- 
frequently dancers and muſicians, who 
ply in the different parts of the town 
for employment. 


Ir none of the company is ſufficient- 
ly facetious to entertain the reſt with 
that low ribaldry in which they chiefly 
delight, they find ſome dependant, 
whether Greek, Armenian, or Jew, 
who acts the part. Theſe take their 
place, in the middle of the room, on 
their 
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their knees, and tell their ſtory, or 
repeat their joke; whilſt the grave 
Turk ſmokes his pipe in the corner of 
the ſopha, and comes out now and 
then with a ſmile, or a dry laugh. 


Gaminc they highly deteſt, and 
look on a Coomerbas, a gameſter who 
plays for money, worſe than a common 
thief; no being is more odious in their 
eyes: they, therefore, never touch a 
cheſs-table, or a draught-board, but 
tor mere amuſement. 


Tarrix dancers they have from 
amongſt the Greeks; and what appears 
moſt unaccountable, unleſs we ſuppoſe 
it ariſes from the abſolute contempt in 
which they hold that people, is, how 
it happens that the Turks, born in the 
lame climate, and mixed ſome centuries 
with them, have not yet adopted their 

mirth 
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mirth arid jollity z and how they can 
hear and ſee. them continually dancing 
and ſinging, without ſt irring a leg them- 
ſelves, or joining in a chorus. Such of 
them as uſe the fea, are of neceſſity 
mixed amongſt ſome hundreds of Greek 
mariners, who when they are on ſhore, 
or, indeed, on board their ſhip, are 
never without muſick and dancing; 
yet a Turk is never found revelling 
with them. 


Nay, the men of high, or even 
middling rank among them, ſeem to 
look on dancing, in reſpect of them- 
ſelves, as unbecoming the dignity of 
man; befitting only the meaneſt and 
moſt abandoned of their ſpecies: they 
think with the ancient Romans—Nems 
fere ſaltat ſobrius niſi forte inſanit: No 
one dances, unleſs he is drunk or mad.“ 


TRE 
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Tux therefore never fall into that 
excels, except when they are quite mad, 
or almoſt dead drunk; indeed they ne- 
ver are ſo by halves; and then they 
ſeldom fail to call in, at leaſt, the pub- 
lick dancers, whoſe obſcene geſtures 
prohibit a glance of a chaſte eye. 


TrtiR own vocal and inſtrumental 
muſick they have in eſteem. The vocal 
has a ſharp, ſhrill tone, as it were, 
through the noſe of the ſinger; the 
voice is nevertheleſs pleaſing ; and with 
all the diſcordancy of inſtruments, 
there is yet ſomething great and mar- 
tial in the combined ſounds of the whole. 


However, no Turk of any faſhion 
will deign to touch an“ inſtrument; 


* A well known Greek Vaivode, or prince, of 
Moldavia, obtained that dignity by playing 
on the guitarre to one Ephraim, or Ibrahim 


Effendi, a favourite of the Grand Seignor's. 
they 
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they hire minſtrels, or have women, 
or ſlaves, bred up for that purpoſe. 
But what is remarkable, neither Italian 
nor French muſic, vocal or inftrumen- 
tal, makes the leaſt impreſſion on them; 
their organs, or their conceptions, are 
not accommodated to ſuch ſounds ; it 
ſeems to affect them like hearing an 
* aue oy 


Tux women's great accompliſhments 
are ſinging and dancing; the men 
look on them as congenial to the ſex; 
but they are practiſed in private only 
amongſt themſelves, ſimply as do- 
meſtic amuſements, or to paſs an idle 
hour. In many Harems, indeed, I 
have heard that they embroider and 
ſpin. 


Tux Grand Seignor often diverts 


his ladies with a variety of recreations. 
In 
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In the month of May they have the 
great Tulip-feaſt, which requires vaſt 
preparations. There are in the gardens 
of the Seraglio large parterres of va- 
riegated tulips, which, on thoſe days, 
are interſperſed with all kinds of ſing- 
ing birds; ſhops are erected round 
them, and furniſhed by the Grand 
Seignor with all ſorts of trinkets, toys, 
and rich ſtuffs : ſome of the moſt face- 
tious females of his court are the 
ſhop-women ; he buys from all, and 
regales all his ladies: at night the 
whole machinery 1s decorated with 
lamps, and. makes a pleaſing proſpect 
even at a diſtance. 


GREAT men indulge their women 
with the like amuſements, and on theſe 
occaſions of feſtivity ſome call in neigh- 
bouring Harems ; ſo that, perhaps, the 
women paſs their time more happily 


and 


— 
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and agreeably than we imagine, or at 
leaſt enjoy more health and vigour 
than if they had operas, plays, Rane. 


lagh, Vauxhall, balls and routes, 


continually preying on their conſtitu- 
tions, and abridging a ſhort exiſt. 
ence. 


Wine is ſeverely prohibited by thei 


religion. Mahomet knew his ſectaries 


too well to entruſt them with the uſe 
of it; for they are ſtrangers to mode- 
ration in their paſſions, and wine ſeems 
to have a different effect on their conſti- 
tution, than on that of the reſt of man- 
kind; it drives them generally to fury, 
frenzy, and diſtraftion, But notwith- 


ſtanding the prohibition, the vice of 


drinking gains ground with the Turks, 
and imperceptibly creeps from the 
lower to the higher ſtations : perhaps, 
in this inſtanco, as in many other, re- 

ſtraint 
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ſtraint may quicken appetite and en- 
flame deſire. 


Mex of ſome diſtinction, even thoſe 
in great offices, frequently make par- 
ties of what they call pleaſure, merely 
to get dead drunk; and after lying 
two or three days wallowing in their 


liquor, return freſh and happy to their 
office. 


A FREQUENT requeſt to ſuch Chriſ- 
tians as they know they can truſt, is 


to procure them the beſt wine. Some 


principal officers, both in the Seraglio 
and the Porte, have fo ſtrong a paſſion 
for it, that they have invented ſmall 
leathern boxes, in which they convey 
it home without the privity of their 
truſtieſt ſervants: and I have known 
others fill large leathern pipes which 
were pliant round their bodies, to carry 
Vor. II. H wine 
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vine ſurreptitiouſly into the Seraglio, 
at the riſque, perhaps, of their lives. 


Wurd it happens that towards the 
decline of life, religious ſcruples have 
ſeized them, or that thoſe in high of- 
fice have apprehended the Grand Seig- 
nor might diſcover them by the odour 
of their morning's draught ; they fre. 
_ quently change their wine to opium, 
which 1s equally intoxicating, and per- 
haps attended with worſe confequences, 
both to the corporeal and mental fa- 
culties. Some ftill continue that 
practice; but at preſent thoſe among 
the great, who feel the ſcruple 
or fear the diſcovery, rather betake 
themſelves to diſtilled ſtrong wa- 
ters, with which they are abundantly 
ſupplied from Zant and Corfu. The 
caſuiſtry with which they ſilence their 
ſcruples is, that fire, which purifies all 
things, 
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things, has, in diſtillation, deſtroyed and 


diſſipated the impure parts of the wine; 
and that brandy is no where nominally 


interdicted by Mahomet. Thus they 


think they can diſtinguiſh away the 
Koran, cheat the devil, their prophet, 
and the Sultan. 


Tn vice of drinking wine is, how- 
ever, looked upon with deteſtation by 
the generality of Turks; and even the 
ule of opium held a great diſparagement, 
a deſpicable practice. When they would 
depreciate the character of any conſi- 
derable man who is known to chew it, 
they call him a T?riachi, that is, an 
opium-eater; by which they mean, a 
mind extravagant and irregular, 


To give a diſtinct detail of an object 
ſo vaſt and extenſive as the military eſta- 
bliſnments in Turkey, is not in the 
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power of any mortal; I doubt whether 
any one man in their empire ever at- 
tempted it. | 


Ar Conſtantinople there are an hun- 
dred and fixty-one Oddas, or chambers, 
of, or rather for, Janizaries, diſtin- 
guiſned by their numerical order, as 
our regiments.are, ſaid to contain from 
eight hundred to a thouſand each; but 
theſe different chambers are never fully 
inhabited by that actual number. Moſt 
of thoſe whoſe names are enregiſtered 
as belonging to them, are diſperſed 
throughout the empire, live as burgh- 
ers mixed with the people, and follow 
different trades and profeſſions. 


THz policy of Sultan Machmut, 
whoſe principal ſtudy and ſupreme object 
was his own ſecurity, has impercep- 
tibly reduced that formidable body of 

militia, 
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militia, at leaſt the part refiding at Con- 
ſtantinople, into a ſtate of quiet de- 
pendance and ſubmiſſion. 

ALL theſe Oddas, or chambers, ori- 
ginally intended for no more than forty 
thouſand, are ſince that time augment- 
ed, and have at preſent, perhaps, a 
hundred and ſixty thouſand men, or 
more, belonging to them; but there are 
never within their walls above eight or 
ten thouſand. Theſe ſerve for a guard 
to the city, are formed to diſcipline, 
accuſtomed to chaſtiſement, bending 
ta the ſtick, ſtrangers to the anci- 
ent ſpirit of that ſoldiery, and are 
permitted no other weapon than a. 
large taper club. If any of them 
ſhould be guilty of inſolence, or at- 
tempt to be refractory, he is immediately 


* The number of Janizaries throughout the 
empire is reputed by ſome to be 2 or 400,009, 
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diſpatched either to a frontier garriſon 
or to the other world, 


Tung pay is ſmall; fo that many 
who call themſelves of thoſe chambers, 
almoſt difdain it: they receive the pay 
indeed, merely to be conſidered of that 
corps, and to enjoy its immunities, 
protection, and ſupport. - 


Tun duties, or cuſtoms, are, pro- 
perly ſpeaking, farmed at Conſtanti- 
nople, and throughout the empire. 
The ſubjects of thoſe Chriſtian powers 
who are under capitulations, that is, 
who have treaties with the Grand 
Seignor, pay very low duties for goods 
imported from Chriſtendom ; but the 
Turkiſh ſubjects ſufficiently compenſate 
that difference : 'the officers of the cul- 
toms charge them at pleaſure, according 


to their will and caprice, eight, or ten, 
| 4 
and 


Ly 


and more in the hundred for whatever 
they import. 


SuLTan Machmut, among other 
immunities, granted the Janizaries an 
exemption from theſe duties of impor- 
tation. This has induced a ſurpriſing 
number of them to engage in the moſt 
lucrative parts of their coaſting- trade; 
extending it even to Cairo, Syria, &c. 
and has effectually turned their mar- 
tial into a commercial ſpirit. Thus by 


promoting induſtry, he hath introduced 


riches and luxury amongſt them; ſo 
that many of thoſe veterans, who for- 
merly rejoiced in the confuſion of re- 


anxious for the tranquillity of govern- 
ment, for the ſake of their own ſecurity 
and caſe, 


H.4: I 


bellions and revolutions, are at preſent 
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Ir does not follow, however, but 
that the provincial Janizaries, and other 
orders of ſoldiery on the frontier, 
would, at this day, appear as formida- 
ble in the field as they have ever been; 
at leaſt there is reaſon to apprehend it 
from their behaviour the laſt war. 


Tur Turkiſh cavalry conſiſts in a 
regular body of about thirteen thouſand 
Spahis: theſe are divided under ſix 
ſtandards. 


Tut pay of theſe two corps of in- 
fantry and cavalry, as it is diſtributed 
every fix months at Conſtantinople, 
amounts to'two thouſand four hundred 
purſes, of five hundred dollars each. 


Bxs1Des theſe, there are the Zaims 
and Timariots, who hold feudal tenures, 


and are obliged, according to the value 
/ Or 


all 
art 


fo' 
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of the feud, to appear in the field, 


each with three or four horſemen, or 
more, well mounted and accoutred. 


Theſe are good troops, and exceeding 
numerous. 


WE might add many other bodies 


of militia, There are the Gebegys, who 
have the care of the powder, ball, and 
all the ammunition for war: when they 
are complete, they ſhould amount to 
four thouſand men. 


Tux Tepegys are the cannoneers, 
and have nothing elſe under their care 


but the cafting cannon, mortars, &c. - 


and charging and levelling them : they 
form a body of two thouſand men. 


Taz bombardeers are alſo a ſepa- 
rate body, entirely employed in the 
practice of throwing bombs. 


Tuts 
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Tr1s ſketch of the military force 


of the Ottoman empire muſt ſuffice 


for the preſent ; ſince what we do know 


befides, imperfect as it is, might fil! 
almoſt a volume. I juſt mention theſe 
different corps, that I might give ſome 
idea of the Turkiſh power, and ſhew, 
that in the military department, as in 
every other branch of government, the 


Turks obſerve fixed regulations and. 


eſtabliſhed order. 


THe police of.that great city of Con- 
ſtantinople is admirable. The Janiza- 
ries, I have obſerved, are the city- 
guard: with fingle clubs they keep all 


the inhabitants in ſubjection; no riots, 


no mobs, no diforders are known in 
the ſtreets ; at the leaſt noiſe the delin- 
quents are ſecured, confined, and pu- 
niſhed. 


IN 
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In Sultan Machmut's reign, about 
thirteen Afiatic. Turks, prompted by 
enthuſiaſm, or inſpired with the fumes 
of optum, ran in a body through Con- 
ſtantinople, exciting the people with 
moſt vactterous exclamation, and un- 
cealing uproar, to inſtant rebellion, and 
exhorting them to raiſe their ftandard 
at the Hypodrome. They ſtruck an 
univerſal terror through the inhabi- 
tants, the ſhops were all ſhut at once, 
and the outcry of a rebellion ſpread 
itſelf over all the city. But theſe deſ- 
perate rebels found none hardy enough, 
or ſufficiently prepared, to join them. 
Their celerity was ſo great, that the Ja- 
nizaries could not reach them. They 
pierced without an obſtacle into the Be- 
zehn, or great Exchange. Moſt of 
the ſhopkeepers there are Greeks : their 
ancient ſpirit aroſe, or rather, their 
own ſecurity obliged them to attack 


the 
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the rebels. Armed only with the poles 
which ſupported the ſhutters of their 
ſhops, they knocked down the Aſiatic 
Muſſulmen, who were all ſeized ; whilt 
the-brave Greeks, terrified at their vic- 
tory, quitted their ſhops to ſeek an 
aſylum, and to ſecure themſelves 
againſt the rigour of the law, for hav- 
ing, as they er murdered the 
true believers, . 


Tre Sultan's equity, however, ſocn 
diſſipated their fears, and put a ſtop 
to any proceedings againſt them. He 
publiſhed, under the ſanction of the 
Mufti, not only a free pardon to the 
Greeks, but full permiſſion to his ſub- 
jects of any religion to deſtroy all diſ- 
turbers of the public peace; he might 
have added, and of his own ſecurity. 


Fails? 
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FaLsE weights are what the civil 
policy proſecute: and puniſh with the 
utmoſt rigour. The Vizir himſelf in 
perſon often viſits the ſnops: the Sam- 


bole Effendi, or judge of Conſtantino- 
ple, watches them aſſiduouſly, The 
bakers * are the moſt frequent victims 
to the ſeverity of their juſtice. If in 
any ſhop. they find bread that 1s ſhort 


of weight, they mul& and, baſtinade 


the baker for the firſt offence ; but the 
ſecond or third, after a ſummary pro- 
ceſs, produces-a ſtaple driven into the 
middle of: has door-caſe, on which the 
offender is hanged; and it is not uncom- 
mon, as you paſs the ſtreets, to rub 


againſt a pendent Baker's body for 


three days ſucceſſively : it is, however, 
inconceivable, that almoſt weekly ex- 


amples cannot deter them from fraud. 


They are moſtly Armenians who exerciſe 


this trade. 
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CHAP. XIII. 


Odſervations on the Greeks. 


HE modern Greeks are a near 
image and reſemblance of the 
ancient. Too crafty and ſubtle, too 
intriguing, vain, and vindictive, either 
to ſupport. and maintain the intereſt, 
reputation, and glory of a republic; 
or to ſhare with, and ſubmit to govern- 
ment under a monarch of their own; 
their buſy ſpirit ſeems exactly formed 
and adjuſted to live no where tranquil 
but under a foreign ſubjection; where 
the heavy hand of power can depreſs 
the foaring ambition of their genius, 
and curb the violence of their pal- 
ſions ; where ſeverity can awe them 
to obedience, and if not to ſocial vir- 
tue, at leaſt to ſocial quiet. 


TRE 


„ 


Taz Turks have ſuffered them to 
retain ſome marks of honour, ſome 
traces of a former ſplendor ; but theſe 
are entirely confined to the hierarchy 
of their church, and-to three employ- 
ments of profit and dignity in civil go- 
vernment. | 


Tur former conſiſts in their four 
patriarchs, and, perhaps, one hundred 
and twenty other metropolitan biſhops; 
the latter in the two vayvodlicks, or 
principalities, of Walachia and of Mol- 
davia; and the important office of 
Drugoman, or interpreter of the Porte, 
who is always a Greek, and through 
whoſe hands all foreign tranſactions 
mult pals. 


Tur Turks zealouſly ſupport the 
Greeks in theſe remains of honour : 
they are a never-failing ſource of 

wealth 
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wealth to the men in power; a ſure his 
profit, of which they can avail them. his 
ſelves without danger. fog 
fee 

Wurotver could hve among the tio 
Greeks, and obſerve their refined in- tec 
trigues, their eternal and conrinued PO 


conteſts for theſe eccleſiaſtical and civil 
dignities, would fee a true portrait in 


miniature of the worſt Peloponneſian h 

| republics, and a moſt ſtriking reſem- gli 
blance of their abominable practices his 

under their own emperors, from PO 
Conſtantine to the laſt of the Palæo- CO 

logus's. wit 

anc 

AParxrlARcH of Conſtantinople muſt 85 

un 


ſpend among the Turks ninety or a 

hundred thouſand dollars, to obtain that . 

_ dignity. He ſeldom laſts above three ind 

years: he is, during that time, con- 

tinually ſtudying to ſecure himſelf a 1 
his 
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his * throne. Several powerful Turks, 
his protectors, muſt have continual 
fees; he mult devour the church to 
feed them; and in his precarious ſitua- 
tion ſecure a conſiderable ſum to pro- 
tect or reinſtate himſelf, after he is de- 
poſed and exiled. 


Ir he acquires this ſupreme eccleſi- 
aſtical dignity. by favour of the Sera- 
glio, the moment after his exaltation, 
his difappointed adverſaries and com- 
petitors begin to undermine him, and 
contrive his ruin. Indifferent whether 
with truth or falſchood, they traduce 
and blacken him to the Vizir; ſtrength- 
ening and ſupporting their truth or ca- 
lumny with a powerful preſent. 


* The Greeks call it the Patriarchal Throne 3 


and they addreſs him by the title Agiotate, or, 
Moſt Holy. 
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Tr the Porte patronizes him, and 
he has obtained the Vizir's protection, 
then they apply to the Seraglio, and 
attack him there with the ſame arms. 


Os if they have only the ſame ca- 
nal through which the patriarch ob- 
tained his advancement, from that mo- 
ment they are daily ſuggeſting new 
cauſes for his depoſition. 


DirFERENT factions, which conti- 
nually exiſt among the Greeks, unite 
together to effect his ruin, and jointly 
contribute to ſupport the expence of 
theſe intrigues; and often perſonal hate 
or family enmity, but moſt commonly 
intereſted views cement the union. 


Tur Metropolitans, who generally 
reſide at Conſtantinople, exert all their 
art to circumvent each other ; make 
ule of every moment, and employ 

every 


dert 


EA 


every. means, to depoſe a patriarch, or 
to get themſelves promoted to a better 
biſnoprick; and care not who they diſ- 
treſs or ruin, provided they ſucceed. 


Hence there are continually ſome 
of them in exile. Sometimes the man 
whoſe money has had ſufficient influ- 
ence with fame powerful Turk to pro- 
cure his enemy's proſcription, is him- 
ſelf in the ſame caſe the next day; for 
another Turk of fupertor weight, and 
actuated by the ſame motive, finds 
out and affords the baniſhed man the 
eaſy means of retaliation: in ſhort, 
theſe eccleſiaſtics are a conſtant lucra- 
tive game in the hands of the Turks, 
which they take care to play ſo art- 
| fully that it never ends. 


A MerTroeortiTan had fixed his eye 


| on an archbiſhoprick, which he was de- 
| termined to have at any price, Dur- 
| 1 2 ing 
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ing the life of the archbiſhop, all his at. 
tempts were in vain; though, in good 
truth, the archbiſhop's character was 


ſuch, as might furniſh abundant reaſons 
even for a Turk to depoſe him. 


Ar length the archbiſhop had a pa- 
ralytic ſtroke; he dropt ſuddenly down, 
and was thought dead. Preparations 
were made for his funeral. The grand 
ceremony is to ſeat the dead prelate in his 
pontifical throne, dreſſed in his ponti- 
fical robes ; while he thus fits in ſtate, 
two chaplains attend at the door of the 
room, where all of the Greek religion 
are admitted to pay their laſt duty to 
him, and to kiſs his hand: they think 
it a meritorious act, a kind of religious 
duty. 


Tux time allotted for this ceremony 
was elapſed, the moment approached 


for his interment, the coffin lay at the 
fide 
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ſide of his throne, with all the requiſites 
for finally cloſing it up, when ſome of 
the principal men amongſt the Greeks 
who could not attend before, earneſtly 
preſſed his two chaplains for admittance 
into the room, but were told it was 
then too late. They perſiſted, how- 
ever, 1n their requeſt ; and though the 
uſual hour was paſt, ſuch was the im- 
portance of theſe pious viſitors, the 
| chaplains dared not refuſe. One of them 
advanced before the company ; and as 
| ke approached, the archbiſhop opened 
his eyes, cried out for a glaſs of waters 
and aſked, what meant that diſmal ap- 
paratus of the coffin ? Surprize and 
aſtoniſnment ſeized prieſt and people; 
they ran out of the room in amaze: 
the other chaplain, after ſome heſita- 
tion, boldly adventured, croſs in hand, 
to approach the archbiſhop, adminiſtered 
to his wants, and fatisfied his enquiry. 
| I 2 Dog. 
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Dux xo the interval in which the 
report of the archbiſhop's death pre. 
vailed, the Metropolitan applied to the 
ſlave of the Xar-Aga, and offered to 
pay him down immediately ſix thouſand 
zequins for the archbiſhoprick. All was 
agreed on, the money was paid, and 
the command from the Porte, which is 
their Conge d' Elire, was to be immedi- 
ately made out. A few minutes after, 
news being brought to the Metropolitan 
that the archbiſhop was recovered, and 
alive, he went in haſte to the ſlave, and 
begged for his money again ; but the 
ſlave told him with a grave and com- 
poſed mien, it was the ſame thing 
whether he paid it then, or ſome time 
after, for the archbiſhop could not 
live long; counſelled him to remain 
quiet; and promiſed, that although he 
would in the mean time keep the mo- 


ney, the Metropolitan might look up- 
on 
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on himſelf as heir-apparent to the arch- 
biſhoprick, The Black, his ſlave, and 
dependants, fell a ſacrifice to the pub- 
lick two months after the archbiſhop's 
reſurrection, who lived, however, two 
years after, to laugh at the folly of his 
pleudo-ſucceſſor, who, in fact, never 
ſucceeded. 


Bur the arts, practices, and intrigues 
among the clergy are trifling, when 
compared with the extent and profun- 
diy, the labour, toil, and perſeverance 
of thoſe carried on among the preten- 
ders to the Vayvodlicks of Walachia 
and Moldavia; they ranſack heaven 


and earth for means to deſtroy each 
other. | 


Turk are always, when two are in 
power, two or three of the depoſed 
who are endeavouring to be re-in. 


IL 4 ſtated : 


Ei 

ſtated: they ſpare no coſt; they have 
the purſes ready of many expectants, 
as well as of their own dependants, 
who have ſhared the plunder of thoſe 
countries with them before; or if that 
is not ſufficient, they promiſe the ſum 
required, which they may ſecurely do; 
for when once they are named, they 
find money at twenty-four for the hun- 
dred intereſt, altho* it often happens 
that the principal 1s never repaid, 


IT has been known that they have 
diſburſed, at the moment of taking pol- 
ſeſſion, from * fifteen hundred to two 
thouſand purſes of money to the Porte. 


Tux intrigues they carry on have 
been ſo deep and dangerous, that they 
have coft many, even opulent, Greeks 


'* Ninety-three to an hundred and twenty 
thouſand pounds, | ; 
9 7 their 
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their lives, which they have miſerably 
finiſhed in a halter at their own doors. 
A Frank reſiding at Conſtantinople, 
who threw himſelf as a dependant on 
a depoſed Vaywode, and who thought 
himſelf ſufficiently protected, ventured 
to ſend a ſcheme to his correſpondent 
in Moldavia for exciting that people to 
rebel againſt the Vaywode in poſſeſ- 
ſion, accompanying it with ſevere re- 
flections on the Turkiſh government; 
he ſent it by what he eſteemed the ſe- 
cureſt conveyance. His letter, not- 
withſtanding his precaution, was inter- 
cepted, and he loſt his head near the 
Seraglio: no ſollicitations could ſave 
him. 


Tux revenues of theſe principalities 
are racked to an inconceivable height. 
The princes juſtify that oppreſſion by 
the conſtant demand from the Porte: 
| their 
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their purſes muſt be ever opened, or 
they are inſtantly depoſed. Thoſe of 
Walachia are ſaid to amount to three 
thouſand purſes the year, but moſt 
people think it nearer four. Moldavia 
is ſaid to produce ſeventeen hundred 


purſes; but 1s eſtimated nearer two 
thouſand five hundred. 


Tux contraſt obſervable between the 
behaviour of theſe mock princes in 
power, and out of it, ſhews the degec- 
neracy of the Greek character in a 
moſt glaring light. Oſtentatious pride, 
empty vanity, contemptuous inſolence, 
acts of tyranny and oppreſſion, attend 
their proſperity : Depoſed, you fee them 
dejected, pliant, baſe, groveling, even 
to moſt abject fervihty. I have known 
them carried before the Stambole Efendi, 
or judge of Conſtantinople, for debt, 
and deny their own hand-writing. 
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Tur are ſeldom depoſed without 
imprifonmeht or exile, and being 
ftripped of a large ſum; but when they 
throw forth more of their ill-gotten 
wealth into Turkiſh boſoms, they ap- 
pear again at large; and, often, ſoon 
after remount the throne. 


WHraretveR arts and ſciences, what- 
ever virtues might have been found 
in ancient times among the Greek re- 
publicans, ſeem to have been obſcured, 
or totally loſt, under their emperors. 
The preſent Greeks have not a trace 
of them remaining. Their ancient lan- 
guage, or the literal Greek, as they 
call it, is a dead language: when they 
do underſtand it, they have learned ir 
at ſchool. 


Taz art of healing, ſo neceſſary to 
the human ſpecies, ſo much cultivated, 
and 
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and ſo highly honoured in ancient 
Greece, ſeems to be no farther conſi- 
dered among the preſent race than as 
one of the faireſt means of introducing 
themſelves to the favour of Turks in 
power, and a ſpecies of traffic, by 
which they may with moſt probability 
expect to advance their fortune: the 
beſt of them are ſtrangers, I fear, as 
much to the integrity, as to the abi- 
lities, of their great countryman Hip- 
Pocrates. 


| AmonG the many practitioners in 
| phy ſick at Conſtantinople, are ſome few 
| of the Greeks who have ſtudied at Padua 
| with tolerable ſucceſs ; but the greater 
number are abſolutely ignorant of the 
firſt principles of the art: they have moſt 
of them taken no other degree than 
what is conferred on them by the mere 


fat of the Echim Paſbi, or chief phyſi- 
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cian to the Grand Seignor. This they 
obtain for a ſmall fee: it authorizes them 
to open a ſhop; and thus qualified, they 
think themſelves avowedly privileged 
to ſport with the lives and purſes of their 
unfortunate patients. Shops are the 
diploma to practice; the ſale of drugs, 
good or bad, muſt furniſh them 
with ſubſiſtence; for the Turks are 
ſtrangers to giving fees, excepting to 
phyſicians under ambaſſadorial pro- 
tection, and who have no ſhops : even 
then their fees are beſtowed very ſpa- 


ringly. 


A.GREEK phyſician of ſome note, 
finding himſelf in a time of peſtilence 
unable to retreat into the country for 
want of money, ſet his wits to work how 
to provide it: they are fertile in reſources 
on ſuch occaſions. A Turk of high 
.rank and great opulence had an only 


ſon, 
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ſon, who happened juſt at that time to 
| have a ſlight indifpoſition, occaſioned 
by the eruption of a great boil. The 
Doctor, working on paternal tenderneſs 
and paternal fear, ſoon perfuaded the 


father it was the plague, tho' he hoped 


of the leſs malignant kind. The fa- 
ther, alarmed, intreated and conjured 
him to undertake his cure. The phy- 
fician, appearing to be ſeized with hor- 
rid apprehenſions, heſitated, doubted, 
and at laſt told him, that he knew but 
one poſſible method to enfure ſucceſs, 
which was by adminiſtring the Bezoar 
ſtone, if he could by any ways and means 
procure it; for that it was extremely 
difficult to be found, and exceſſively 
dear. The father preſſed, intreated, 
conjured, that he would obtain one 
at any rate. The phyſician feigning 
great anxiety and perplexity where, 
1 how to find it, left him with feem- 
ing 
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ing deſpair of ſucceſs; pretending to 
go and ſeek for it: he returned, as 
if he had miraculouſly found one, 
though he had it in his pocket before. 
He had purchaſed it for ten ſhillings, 
but he demanded of the Turk twenty- 
five pounds as the loweſt price, and it 
was paid him. The cure ſucceeded, and 
the phyſician retired to the country, 
boaſting of his great abilities, which 
had ſupplied his immediate neceſſity 
by ſo ingenious, and, as he thought, 
laudable an expedient. . 

AxornER phyſician, of more -emi- 
nence in his time, gave out, that he 
could at all times command pregnancy 
in women by an infallible arcanum; 
that though he had made the diſco- 
very with great ſtudy and expence, he 
would not conceal it; for as no other 
Phyſicians had it in their ſhops, he was 


the 
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the only one could ſupply the afflicted 
with it; that, in ſhort, it was ſimply 
pure lion's urine. Buyers flocked 
to him; he prepared his own urine, 
and fold it at an extravagant rate, If 
complaints were brought him that the 
medicine did not ſucceed, the excuſe 
was at hand; it was always ſome fault 
either in the time or manner of admi- 
niſtring his medicine: he knew that 
with women he could not be admitted 
to correct either. 


Any common ſervant to a phyſician 
of any tolerable reputation, after a few 
years ſervice, were it only in beating at 
the mortar, or even in carrying about 
drugs, thinks himſelf ſufficiently ſkilled 
in the medical art to ſtand on his own 
bottom, and kill by diploma. 


I nave known a Greek of great 
eminence and practice much fayouret 
| bv 
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by a Vizir; yet this Doctor could not 
write. 


Trex Armenians, with ſeeming pon- 
derous ſtupidity in their countenance 
and make, are yet, as to all animal 
wants, as ſubtle and deſigning a peo- 
ple as the Greeks. 


THrty are reckoned the beſt grooms 
in Turkey; and by the care they take 
of a horſe, ſeem to have ſomething in 
their nature congenial with that ani- 
mal. One of them, who had ſerved 
many years in that capacity, advanced 
his ſtation by being admitted as a me- 
nial houſhold ſervant to a private gen- 
tleman. His maſter fell into a languor, 
and though long attended by an able 
phyſician, died. 
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. expoſtulated with him on his inſolence 
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Arrů his death, the Armenian, 
Aiſdalniag ſervitude, ſet © for a phy- 
amd 


Sho bn was obſerved one day going to 
a Turk of great diſtinction, attended 
by ſeveral ſervants, and treated with 
uncommon reſpect. The queſtion be- 
ing aſked who he was, it was anſwered, 
An eminent Armenian phyſician. 


Sou time after, one who knew him, 


and temerity; and aſked him, where, 
and by what means he could fancy he 
had learned phyſic? how he dared 
expoſe his own life, which would be 
forfeited, the firſt Turk his ignorance 
ſhould, kill? 


He anſwered, he had ſufficiently learn- 
ed that art from the phyſician who for- 
merly 
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formerly attended his maſter ; and who 
he was certain adminiſtred medicines 
with great caution ; that as he had 
obſerved his maſter, in moſt diſor- 
ders, accaſioned by colds, had made 
| uſe of warm punch, of which the 
Doctor alſo uſually partook, he had, 
for that reaſon, conceived a high opi- 
nion of it, had tried it on him- 
ſelf with ſucceſs; and therefore, he 
limited his preſcription to that medi- 
cine only; and as it was exceedingly 
agreeable and palatable to the great 
men who. employed him, and gene- 
rally ſucceſsful, he was r reward- 
ed for it. 


_ Tax city of Conſtantinople actu- 
ally ſwarms with ſuch wretches, or 
rather, indeed, worſe : they are, it js 
thought, increaſed within theſe forty 
rens to above a thouſand, 
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F the modern Greeks are almoſt 
Rafi the virtues, or to all arts 
and Natning of the ancients, they have 
ſurptiſmgly retained tfleir levity! With. 
out the leaſt knowledge of Homer, 
Anacreon, or Theocritus, they abound 
in poetry, ſuch as it is, love-ſongs, 
| ballads, and paſtorals; they are eter- 
nally ſinging or dancing. 


Tur have carefully preſerved the 
Cretan Lyre, and Pan's pipe, the /ep- 
tem imparibus calamis, << ſeven unequal 
< reeds,” and alſo the pipe of the Ar- 
cadian Shepherds. 


Tuxv ſtill uſe the ancient long dance 
led by one perſon, either with women 
alone, ar intermixed with men and 
women, called by pre-eminence the 


Romeika, or Greek dance. 
q 2 j { — N 
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Tux have alſo the manly martial 
Pyrrhic dance, and thoſe moſt obſcene 
infamous love - dances, accompanied 


with the | Jonici Motus, offenſive to all 
modeſty we . 


* 
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c HA p x1v. 
On the religion of the Greeks, 


}EFORE I diſmiſs the Greeks, 1 
ſhall take ſome notice of the ſtate 

of religion amongſt them, and produce 

ſome facts to illuſtrate what I advance. 


Tu name of Chriſtian, which they 
profeſs, with great conſtancy, under 
the oppreſſion of Turkiſh government, 
has induced us to commiſerate their 
ſufferings ; while their abhorrence of 
popery, and the unremitting hate with 


which they are perſecuted by the Ro- 


maniſts, has recommended them to 
Proteſtants of every denomination; and 
has perſuaded us, that their religion 


has a reſpectable ſhare of purity both 


in its doctrines and practice. 


ABouT 
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Azovr the time of the Reformation, 
and more eſpecially in the reign of 
James I. even thoſe inclined to Puri— 
taniſm entertained a favourable opinion 
of the Greek church. Cyrillus Lu- 
caris, patriarch of Conſtantinople, had 
almoſt perſuaded archbiſhop Abbot, 
that his doctrines did not differ from 
perfect Calviniſm. The patriarch meant 
no more by this, than to obtain the fa- 
vour of the Engliſh court, and the 
protect ion of their ambaſſador at Con- 
ſtantinople; ſuppoſing it the moſt pro- 
bable means of ſecuring himſelf from 
the violent perſecution raiſed againſt 
him by the, miniſters of the Roman 
Catholic powers, who, at that time; 
with the moſt aſſiduous activity, and as 
a prodigious expence, in ſupport of 
their own miſſionaries, attempted the 
ſubverſion of the Greek church; but 
it muſt be acknowledged, that he 

K 4 gave 
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gave 4 __ falſe account" of his re- 
a ligion,' s babasznmt luo WF: ns 1150 
I 100 978111 02 . | 
Ir is nc ad a I re- 
peat the melancholy truth, but it is 
the truth, „ Fork bros, like ſome 
other ſets, "Chriſtians, be ave entirely 
| neglected, 1 cultivate . 7 genuine prac- 
tice of true religion : they { ſeem to have 
forgotten i thoſe ſe, real, and perhaps, only 
terms, on Which mortals can render 
themſelves, acceptable to 7 Deity ; ; 
that purity © of 1 manners, brot erly love, 
forgiveneſs . of injuries, juſtice in our 
dealings, and thoſe other Chriſtian du- 
ties every where inculcated in the gol- 
pel of Chriſt; while the name of reli. 
gion is ſolely appropriated to the firm 
delief of certain myſteries, and the re- 


gular practice of various external acts 


of humiliation and worſhip, with a 
ſtrict obſervance of many. auſtere faſts 


and 
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and; rigorous mortifications, which at 
beſt can be only intended as the means 
by which to facilitate our approach to 


cya perfection. 


Fes ENCE it is is, that the Greeks ſeem 
; to look on the eternal laws of ſocial 
and moral virtue as the ſhadow only, | 
and the arbitrary injunctions of their 
church, as the very eſſence of Chriſti- 
anity; and they think to compound 
for the total neglect of the firſt, by a 
rigid obſervance of the latter; inſo- 
much chat a Greek of the moſt de- 
praved. r manners would ſuffer almoſt 
any thing, ſooner than break a religious 
aft : the Armenians, indeed, ſurpaſs 
them in the number and auſterity of 
theſe faſts, and in the ſtrictneſs of their 
abſtinence. Fd 
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thanwith the Turks, yet their, purſes are 
ever open for the ſupport of the eccle- 
ſiaſtical dignity, the building | and de- 
coration of their churches, and the 
maintenance of their claims to the ex- 
cluſive poſſeſſion of the holy places in 
Paleſtine, againſt the Romaniſts, who 
make the like claim. 


Ar the acceſſion of Sultan Muſta- 
pha, their preſent emperor, the Greek 
churches were in a ruinous condition; 
one of them had been almoſt entirely 
burnt down : the Mahommedan law 
does not permit new churches to be 
erected ; even large repairs are prohi- 
bited. On the birth of the Sultan's 
firſt child, the Vizir ſuggeſted to his So- 
vereign what kind of favours he ſhould 
conter on his different ſubjects, during 
the ten, days appointed for the rejoic- 
ings on that great event, ſo important 

0 
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to the peace of the empire. Amongſt 
others he mentioned, as a moſt accept- 
able indulgence to the Greeks, a per- 
mimon to repair that church which the 
fire had almoſt deſtroyed: he durſt 
not aſk leave to rebuild it, though 
there was ſcarce a wall ſtanding. The 
Grand Seignor condeſcended to grant 
them the ten days for that repair. No 
ſooner was this known, but every 
Greek maſon and labourer quitted all 
his other work, and flew to contribute 
his aſſiſtance at the church: two or 
three thouſand men conſtantly reliev- 
ing each other, the whole was accom- 
pliſhed, and the church rebuilt, in leſs 
ame than was allowed for the repair, 
and that without any one diſburſing a 
ſixpence. The only reward the work- 
men received for their indefatigable 
labour was conſcious merit, and the 
prieſts blefines. Let this ſuffice for 
an inſtance of their cal. 
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I ovp wiſh to throw ao veil over 
the ſcandalous contentions ich have 
been carried on between the Greeks 
and Romaniſts on account; of Bethle- 
hem, and the Holy-Land, as it is 
called : the iniquitous proceedings at- 
tending them are ſo enormous, as 
ſhamefully to diſgrace the Chriſtian 
name. The ambaſſador who protects 
the intereſt of the Romiſh religion, 
becomes, on theſe occaſions, not- 
withſtanding his high ente a real 
n er 
n vdw bas 10 F 

2 Hl a are rated in all the 
countries of the Romiſh perſuaſion, to 
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ſupport them againſt the Greeks, in their 


pretenſions to a ſpot of ground which 


they fancy ſacred; and to preſerve in 
the hands of popiſh monks and friars 
the remains of an old ſtable at Beth- 
lehem, where a chapel is built, and 


in 
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inwhich on the authority of an ancertain 
vrall tradition they ſuppoſe Chriſt was 
born; and alſo aſepulchre, which may, 
but moſt probably may not, be what 
they call it, his ſepulchre: the exact 
firuations'of both places, are at preſent as 
unknown; as that of Julius Cæſar's urn. 
Wu the princes of Chriſtendom 
will ſuffer their countries to be deſ- 
poiled of ſo much wealth, and permit 
it to be paid on this account, as a tri- 
bute into the hands of the Turks, is 
hardly conceivable; and why no an- 
gel has flown, or ſwam, acroſs the ſea 
with this ſepulchre, or this manger, as 
with the houſe at Loretto, is yet a 
greater wonder. Princes, it ſhould 
ſeem, ful permit this tribute to be 
paid to the Turks, becauſe they have 
thought. it beſt to leave this buſi- 


neſs as they found it; and pot chuſ- 
a: ing 
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ing to meddle with, what are, called 
religious matters, ſuffer the clergy to 
go ſtill on with the ſame practices as 
prevailed in the times of the darkeſt 
ignorance, and the moſt extravagant 
ſuperſtition. At preſent, few of. pil- 
grims of the Romiſh perſuaſion rela; 
to theſe places of devotion. So that the 
moſt probable reaſons to be afiigned 
for the attachment of their clergy to 
the poſſeſſion of them are, that it occa- 
ſions much money to paſs thro' their 
hands, and that it affords a,,maintc- 
nance for about an hundred and ſixty 
idle monks and friars who arc diitr;- 
buted about that. country. 


Ix the conteſt between the Grers 
and Romaniſts for the right of poſieft- 


ing the chapel at Bethlehem, and the 


ſtable, treaſures have been cxpended 


by both parties, to the great emolu- 
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ment of the Turks, who take care, 
from time to time, to ſpirit up the 
diſpute, giving ſentence ſometimes in 
favour of the one, and ſometimes of 
the other. Under Ragib Paſha's go- 
vernment, it was finally determined in 
favour of the Greeks, at an expence 
equivalent at leaſt to 10,0001. ſter- 
ling. 


Tae Holy Sepulchre has been, and 
ſtill is, as great an object of conten- 
tion between them, and a prodigious 
annual expence to both, 


Bur what is worſe, the Turks know- 
ing the riches and obſtinacy of theſe 
contending parties, find numberleſs 
other pretences to pillage their wealth. 
The caravan for Mecca pales near Je- 
ruſalem. When it approaches that 
holy city, the Emir Hadge either enters 


in 
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in perſon, or ſends a meſſage to de- 
mand a loan from the Greek and Ro- 
miſh convents ; or, perhaps, on ſome 
pretence of right, to exact a ſum of 
money, 20, or 30,000 |. ſterling from 
each party: they dare not refuſe. If 
it be a loan, it is never repaid; if on 
a pretence of right, be it ever ſo 
groundleſs, the ſum is irrecoverably 
loſt, and never heard of more. 


Tur Greeks behave with much pru- 
dence on theſe occaſions 3 they ſtifle 
their complaints, bear the loſs, and 
immediately repleniſh the fund, that 
they may again be in a condition 
to combat the Paſhas and the Ro- 
maniſts : they would even ſell their 
children rather than permit the latter 
to triumph over them. 
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Tux ambaſſador, whoſe peculiar 
charge it is to protect the Romaniſts, 
wears out his very ſoul in fruitleſs ap- 
plication at the Porte to recover the 
ſum of which his convent has been 
ſtripped. With much difficulty he may 
obtain the Sultan's command in his 
favour, that is, an order for reimburſe- 
ment; but it procures him no money; 
and what is more vexatious, he is 
frequently impoſed on, by the miſre- 
preſentations and downright falſities of 
theſe prieſts and monks eſtabliſhed in 
Paleſtine, who are continually peſter- 
ing him with ſlanderous accuſations 
againſt the Greeks: he is officially 
bound to ſupport them; and after 
ſuffering in his credit at the Turkiſh 
court, by the mortifications he 1s ob- 
liged paſſively to bear, when theſe 
falſities are detected; he is, neverthe- 
leſs, reviled at Rome by the whole 
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body of clergy, as a lukewarm Chriſ- 
tian, and an unſkilful politician. 


TRR Greek ſyſtem of religious opi- 
nions and their mode of worſhip, 1s 
pretty generally known. They agree 
with the Romaniſts in the main points 
of the doctrine of the corporeal pre- 
ſence, their veneration for ſaints, and 
the adoration they pay to the Virgin 
Mary ; in their image-worſhip they 
differ: they honovr paintings, but al- 
low of no ſculpture. The proceſſion of 
the Holy Ghoſt is another, and molt 
important article of diſſenſion; they 
hold it is from the Father only. And, 
they ſcoff at the pope's pretenſions to 
infallibility, and at his claim to be 
ſupreme head of the univerſal Chtiſtian 
church. Their clergy give no previous 
diſpenſation for the omiſſion of any re- 


ligious duty, but reſerve the abſolution 
of 


E 


of all tranſgreſſions and ſins till after 
they are committed. 


Anxsuxp and ſuperſtitious practices 
abound among them, and frequent 
abuſes happen, the natural concomi- 
tants of uninformed credulity, "not pe- 
culiar to the Greeks only : one of 
a ſingular nature was carried on a few 
years ago, by a Caleyero, or monk, 
He had ſome years before been noted 
for his irregular and profligate life, and 
had been in the gallies at Conſtantino- 
ple. On being releaſed, he affected an 
extraordinary degree of ſanctity, and 
enthuſiaſtic fits of devotion. If he did 
not lay claim to the higher gifts of mi- 
raculous powers, he at leaſt pretended 
to have celeſtial communications, and 
to be endowed with the peculiar grace 
of enſuring to ancient women, hap- 
pineſs in the world to come; and to 
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the young and middle-aged women, 
the happineſs of this world, children. 
Barrenneſs is looked upon in Turkey as 
a curſe : women who bear no children 
are hardly treated with common civility ; 
the ſovereign good and honour there- 
fore of every married woman in that 
country, is to be a good breeder. The 
hope of becoming mothers, it may of 
courſe be imagined, led ſhoals of un- 
happy females to the new faint; the 
privileged diſpenſer of pregnancy. 


He eſtabliſhed himſelf at Caterlee, 
à village in Aſia, to which you paſs by 
water in a few hours from Conſtanti- 
nople; his emiſſaries were diſperſed 
through all the neighbourhood, and 
wherever they went, ſpread the fame 
of his ſanctity and his marvellous 
gifts. Devotees flocked to him: it was 


reckoned that eight. thouſand women, 
of 
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of different ages, ran, in a ſhort time; 
to participate of ſuch deſirable graces. 
The ſaint was a ſtout faint, of a middle 


age, and- never failed to ſend away his 
female votaries perfectly edified. 


SoME men at length viſited him, and 
ſeemingly approved his proceedings; 
not that they really believed in 
his pretenſions to ſanctity, but be- 

- cauſe they would not, by publiſhing 
their ſuſpicions, caſt the leaſt ſhadow 
of injury on the character of their 
women. They wiſhed the ſterility of 
their wives removed, but they appre- 
hended the means might be diſagreeable 
to themſelves. The journey was plea- 
ſant, the paſſage by water conveni- 
ent, and other adventures might co- 
operate with the ſaint's ſpiritual en- 
deavours. Hints of this were given 
to the Turks, who ſoon made this 

7 | im- 
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impoſtor decamp. He was not heard- 
of afterwards. He did not, however, 
quit his vocation empty-handed ; 
for the conditions of approaching him 
was the purchaſe of a conſecrated 
wax-taper, beſides a free-gift ; in both 
which articles, religious zeal, and the 
deſire of becoming mothers, had en- 


gaged the good women to pay moſt 
generouſly. 


Tur Greek religion, I am, how- 
ever, told, is better ſupported, and 
maintained with greater purity, on its 
primitive foundation in other coun- 
tries where it is profeſt, undiſturbed 
by Mahommedans or Romaniſts. Nor 
would I be thought to mean, that 
there are no ſelf-denying Metropoli- 
tans, and other honeſt men, even a- 


mongſt thoſe in Turkey 
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impoſtor decamp. He was not heard 
of afterwards, He did not, however, 
quit his vocation empty-handed ; 
for the conditions of approaching him 
was the purchaſe of a conſecrated 
wax-taper, beſides a free-gift; in both 
which articles, religious zeal, and the 
deſire of becoming mothers, had en- 


gaged the good women to pay moſt 
generouſly. 


Taz Greek religion, I am, how- 
ever, told, is better ſupported, and 
maintained with greater purity, on its 
primitive foundation in other coun- 
tries where 1t 1s profeſt, undiſturbed 
by Mahommedans or Romaniſts. Nor 
would I be thought to mean, that 
there are no ſelf-denying Metropoli- 
tans, and other honeſt men, even a- 
mongſt thoſe in Turkey 
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